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on: 


5 Key Bills_ 


Vol. V, 


Schnitzler — 
Asks Action 


In Congress 


New York—AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler has 
called on the 86th Congress to 
give priority to five key measures 
—minimum wage, school con- 
struction, housing, situs picketing 
and health care for the aged— 
when it resumes deliberations in 
August. 

At the same time, re-emphasiz- 


ing organized labor’s “deep con-| 


cern” with the problems of national 
Le security, he pledged that “if Con- 


q reinforce the defense program by 
[a immediate action to increase mili- 
tary budgets, the trade union move- 
ment will support such legislation 
at whatever cost.” 


In the area of domestic needs, 
Schnitzler told delegates to the 
14th constitutional convention of 
the Glass and Ceramic Workers 
here, action on the five pending 
bills “will fortify the economic 
and social fiber of the entire 
economy.” 


The unique windup congressional 
session, in the wake of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National 
Conventions, will give the voters 
an “unusual opportunity” to judge 
“which candidates are willing to 
match promises with performance,” 
he declared. 

Charging that Congress accom- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Living Costs 
Again Rise to 
Record High 


The nation’s cost of living rose 
for the sixth straight month to a 
hew record in June, the govern- 
ment has reported. ~ 

The Consumer Price Index in- 
creased by 0.2 percent to 126.5 
percent for June, chiefly because 
of price hikes for fresh fruits and 
pork, according to the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This. means the market basket 
which cost $10 in the 1947-49 base 
Period now costs $12.65. 

About 600,000 workers in the 
aircraft, electrical equipment and 
trucking industries will get wage 

mm increases—two cents an hour for 
most of them—-since their union 
(Continued on Page 10) 


a Nixon, Lodge to ‘Campaign 
#On Revised GOP Platform 


gress can do anything effective to| 


NEW YORK’S Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (left) presents recom- 
mendations to Republican Platform Committee in Chicago as hear- |— - 


ings open in advance of GOP National Convention. 


Seated are 


Rep. Melvin R. Laird (Wis.) and Dr. Gabriel Hauge rn the 
platform committee’s executive secretary. 


Nixon in Firm Control: 


Rockefeller Pact 
Shocks Old Guard 


Chicago—Five days after the Nixon-Rockefeller agreement struck 
the Republican National Convention here like a bombshell, Nixon 
was effectively in control of his party even while enraged conserva- 
tives were refusing to be catapulted or dragged, kicking and scream- 
ing into the seventh decade of the 20th century. 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, al-' 
though totally out of the presidential 
race, succeeded by his hectoring and 
badgering in forcing acknowledg- 
ment of some of his dissatisfaction 
with Pres. Eisenhower’s leadership. 


The Vice President and Rocke- 
feller had not compelled the con- 
vention’s rebellious, angered Plat- 
form Committee to swallow all of 
the “14 points” laid down.in the 
famous manifesto about which 
the two party leaders said they 
“agreed.” 

But changes there were enough 
.to make the party realize that 
Nixon as presidential nominee 
could be expected to make other 
bold and unexpected moves if he 
reached the cool, calculated deci- . 
sion that such moves were essen- 
tial during the campaign. 

Rockefeller was confirmed as a 
major power in his party’s affairs— 
a power recognized as necessary to 
the GOP’s success in the election 
and one whose support Nixon him- 
self said he expected to be “deci- 
sive.” 

To anyone unfamiliar with the 


emotional despair that is the “sa8g 
and-mouth disease of the Republi- 
can “Old Guard,” the right wingers’ 
reaction to the “14 points” might 
have seemed ludicrous. } 
Rockefeller and Nixon agreed, 
for example, that they believed 
in “economic growth”—but it 
was perfectly clear that they 
wanted. to stimulate “growth” 
primarily by fiddling with tax 
rates so as to stimulate accumula- 
tions of capital by investors and 
encourage what is usually called 
a “favorable climate” by businens 
spokesmen. 
The two powerful leaders, domi- 
nating the delegations from the big 


industrial states that control na- 


tional conventions and decide elec- 
tions, issued no demand for repudi- 
ation of the Taft-Hartley or Lan- 
drum-Griffin Acts. 

They “compromised” their state- 
ment on health care for the aged 
until it became meaningless; Rocke- 
feller neither demanded nor did 
Nixon concede that medical care 
should be financed through the 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Saturday, July 30, 1960 


7 Rockefeller 
Imprint on 


|Key Planks 


Chicago—The Republican Na- 


mi tional Convention launched its 


drive for a new party lease on 
office by whooping through a plat- 


‘!form on which Vice Pres. Nixon 


and New York’s Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller had stamped their 
imprint. 

In contrast to the 1956 GOP 
platform, which was largely a 
paean of beautitudes to Pres. Ei- 
senhower, the 1960 document was 


:|less backward - looking and more 
~ 3 | specific. 


For key GOP planks on civil 
rights, collective bargaining and 
growth, see Page 5. 


The 1960 platform remained less 
specific than the Democratic docu- 
ment approved two weeks earlier 
at Los Angeles, on such major is- 
sues as reorganization of the na- 
tional defense, welfare legislation 
and the stimulation of economic 
growth, and was closer to Eisen- 
hower Administration policies than 
to the Democratic document. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
had recommended to the Republi- 
cans precisely the program he rec- 


cratic convention. 

The Nixon-Rockefeller influ- 
ence forced changes in four 
planks previously approved by 
the GOP Committee on Resolu- 
tions, which in Republican par- 
leys drafts the party program. 

The Nixon - Rockefeller agree- 
ment was refiected in other planks 
(Continued on Page 2) 


ommended earlier to the Demo- 
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Stage Set 
To Attack 
Kennedy 


By Willard Shelton 


Chicago — The Republican 
Party has turned over leadership 
to Richard M. Nixon, crushing a 
threatened rebellion from bitter- 
end right-wingers and setting the 
stage for a slashing campaign 
against Democratic nominee John 
F. Kennedy as an “immature” 
candidate who will be taught that 
the White House is “not for sale.” 

Nixon promptly chose as his vice 
presidential running-mate the U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. 

He turned down the demands of 
midwestern Republicans, who have 
suffered severe election losses across 
the past several years, for “recogni- 
tion” of the section as the former 
“heartland” of the Republican 
Party. 

The election campaign will see 
an unprecedented event in Ameri- 
can history—a clash directly involv- 
ing four members and former mem- 
bers of the Senate. 


Sen. Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, the Democratic nom- 
inees, are incumbents. Nixon was 
for two years a senator before his 
elevation to the vice presidency. 
Ambassador Lodge served terms 
interrupted by World War II and 
terminated by his defeat for re- 
election by Kennedy in 1952, 


The Vice President’s triumph 
over his handful,of party foes was 
total—on the spirit and approach 


Asks Funds 


” laws. 


eve of the Republican convention, 
praised the Landrum-Griffin Act as 
“a start in the right direction” and 
a helpful “tool” for employers. But, 
he indicated, it doesn’t go quite far 
enough. 

Milliken, who represented his 
state on the GOP platform com- 
mittee, was named to the labor 
subcommittee which adopted a 
platform in effect upholding Sec. 


- 14b of the Taft-Hartley Act, un- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


GOP Platform Drafter 


for R-T-W 


The chairman of the South Carolina State Republican Committee, 
who helped draft the labor plank at the GOP convention, has ap- 
pealed for funds to support the drive to enact so-called “Tight-to- 
- | wor 
Roger Milliken, in a fund solicitation for the National Right-to- 


Work Committee sent out on. the® 


der which 19 states have banned 
the union shop. The platform 
also took “credit” for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, describing it as 
“Republican-sponsored legisla- 
tion.” 
Enclosed with Milliken’s letter, 
sent to a list of business firms, was 


the National Right-to-Work Com 
mittee which carried the slogan: 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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xt 


SEN. BARRY GOLDWATER (R-Ariz) | waves s ackaywisdginent 
of reception given him by delegates at Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago. His appearance came before GOP convention 
nominated Richard M. Nixon as presidential candidate, and adopted 
Nixon-Rockefeller-oriented platform, opposed in part by Goldwater. 


Pact with Rockefeller 
Shock to Old Guard 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tested social security machinery. 

There was nothing in the state- 
ment specifically in short, to cause 
a legitimate uproar about a “sell- 
out.” 

The Republican old guardsman, 
however, is a peculiar animal, condi- 
tioned by 20 years.of intraparty 


“defeat and repeated election defeats 


to react violently when mayen says 
“me, too.” 

The convention Siteesien, 
chosen by the state and‘ county 
machines that have been losing 
GOP governorships and. seats in 
Congress, are more conservative, 
generally, than the great body of 
GOP voters. 

The Platform Committee, made 
up of two members from each state 
delegation and named by the state 
bosses, is at least as conservative as 
the bulk of the delegates. 


Goldwater ‘True Hero’ 


The Platform Committee hear- 
ings showed that Goldwater was 
the group’s true hero—the witness 
who received the most and loudest 
cheers, who was greeted with a 
standing ovation while Rockefeller 
got barely respectful applause. 

To the conservatives and the 
Platform Committee, Rockefeller in 
his pre-convention conduct was act- 
ing like a ‘“me-tooer” to the 
Democrats. 

When Nixon took the initiative 
in visiting the governor and agree- 
ing on the “14 Points, ” he became 
to a degree a “me-tooer.” © 

The Vice President made one 
of his rare tactical errors when he 
allowed the Goldwaters and 
southerners more than 48 hours 
to dominate the news here—and 
also gave the Platform Commit-. 
tee time and a chance to move in: 
defiance to complete its action: 
on the platform subject merely 
to revision. 

It was in response to warnings 
from convention leaders that Nixon 
hastily called a Washington, D. C., 
press conference to get out his ver- 
sion. The New York Daily News 


_ quoted copiously from a _ secret 


memorandum sent to party bigwigs 


claiming that “NR” had “given up” 


or “yielded” more than “RN” in the 
famous New York meeting. “ ’ 

Partly as a result of the tactical 
mistake, neither Nixon for Rdéke- 
feller was able to force the Plat- 
form Committee to adopt the’ 14 
points in toto. 

They did not get speci men- 
tion of advocacy of strong, regional 


“confederations” of nations in the 
foreign policy plank. 

The civil rights plank was 
changed but left weaker than the 
Democratic plank: the platform 
committee rejected amendments 
proposing “support” of lunch- 
counter “sit-ins” and a federal 
provision barring employment 
-discrimination by airplanes and 
radio-television stations that exist 
solely under government license. 

Nevertheless, Nixon and Rocke- 
feller together were able to bludgeon 
and pry out enough concessions 
from the conservatives to begin the 
process of doing whatever party re- 
building the Vice President may 
care to undertake during the cam- 
paign. 

He served public notice in his 
July 25 press conference here that 
he considers the platform “only a 
beginning,” and that during the 
campaign he intends “to: go far 
beyond the platform in various 
fields, with new ideas that the Plat- 
form Committee may not have had 
time to consider.” 


Continued from Page 1). 
plished “very little in the first six 
months of this year,” the AFL-CIO 
official said that the House and 
Senate face “a significant backlog 
of important, unfinished business” 
and said the issues “can no longer 
be safely evaded or buried.” 

Although Congress is expected 
to remain in session only about 
three weeks before adjourning for 
the 1960 presidential campaign, 
he said, it should be able to act 
quickly on pending measures be- 
cause the “time-consuming pre- 
liminaries” of the legislative proc- 
ess have been completed and 
every major bill still on the calen- 
dar “has been thoroughly ex- 
plored and debated at hearings.” 

“Now all that Congress really has 
to do is to vote,” he declared. 

The federation official pointed 
out that both major parties adopted 
platforms at their recent conven- 
tions spelling out their position on 
national defense, and on domestic 
goals which include those covered 
by the pending legislation. 

Cautioning that “the voters are 


in no mood to be appeased with 


GOP Conclave Backs Platform 


— a 


With Nixon-Rockefeller Stamp 


(Continued from Page 1) 
as well, and particularly in the sec- 
tion labeled “conclusion,” which 
apparently was drafted in response 
to insistence that the country’s need 
for stepped-up defense programs 
was urgent. 

The four planks specifically re- 
vised to take account of Nixon- 
Rockefeller pressure were civil 
rights, foreign policy, aid to educa- 
tion and an acknowledgment of the 
need for expanded. defense efforts. 

The Vice President and Rocke- 
feller failed to force through all of 
the changes in the civil rights and 
other planks that their surprise 
agreement on program demanded, 
but the changes approved in nearly 
four days of agonizing sessions by 
the reluctant platform committee 
were sufficient to establish the pre- 
dominance of the Nixon-Rockefel- 
ler viewpoints. 

An analysis of the Republican 
platform, comparing it with the 
GOP’s 1956 document and the 
Democratic platform of 1960, re- 
veals the following major points of 
distinction: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE — The 
1956 GOP platform praised Pres. 
Eisenhower«for “peace” as well as 
“prosperity” and treated the na- 
tion’s world situation as strong and 
unchallenged. The 1960 platform 
acknowledged “great perils” and a 
“growing vigor and thrust of Com- 
munist imperialism.” 

The section labeled “conclusion,” 
which apparently was written as a 
catch-all for Rockefeller. viewpoints 
after the rest of the platform was 
released, acknowledged that “new 
generations of weapons” require us 
to “arm ourselves effectively and 
without delay.” 

The Democratic platform 
charged that during the Eisen- 
hower Administration the nation 
has lost the military “preeminence” 
it held in 1953, and pledged the 
party to “recast our military capac- 
ity to provide forces and weapons 
. « . to deter both limited and gen- 
eral aggressions.” 

FOREIGN POLICY—The 1960 
Republican platform departed from 
the 1956 version to acknowledge 
that our “greatest task” is to “nul- 
lify the Soviet conspiracy” that 
seeks to “destroy the world’s con- 
fidence in America’s desire for 
peace.” It failed to adopt Gov. 
Rockefeller’s proposals for “con- 
federations” of regional groupings 


Schnitzler Urges Congress to Act 
On Key Domestic, Defense Issues 


slogans,” Schnitzler said that the 
American people want, and “will 
insist on,” results. He added: 


“All the brave words and 
sweeping pledges of the political 
conventions are apt to boomer- 
ang against the candidates unless 
Congress delivers the goods be- 
fore it adjourns.” 


On the subject of the nation’s 
defense posture, Schnitzler said-la- 
bor is “appalled by the loss of face 
and the loss of leadership which 
our country has suffered in world 
affairs during the past few months,” 
adding: 

“We feel very strongly that since 
it is America’s mission to lead the 
free world, we must lead from 
strength. Apparently we do not 
enjoy the military superiority that 
we previously took for granted, or 
Soviet Russia would not dare to 
blackmail us with threats of aggres- 
sion.” . . 

He emphasized that “economic 
strength is just as important to 
our national security as military 
power,” recalling that the AFL- 
CIO “has frequently warned that 
Soviet Russia could win without 


of free world nations under Amer- 
ican initiative and participation in 
such confederations. 

The Democratic platform called 
for a “review” of the “inherited” 
system of pacts and alliances, a 
shift from military aid to allied 
nations to economic assistance. The 
Democrats. offered the non-Com- 
munist nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America “working partner- 
ships.” They. specifically stated 
they-would “identify American pol- 
icy” with the “values and objec- 
tives” of the world social revolu- 
tion and place both military aid 
and economic assistance on a long- 
term basis to help “freedom be- 
come meaningful . . . and worth 
defending” among newly independ- 
ent peoples. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH — The 
Republican platform paid tribute 
to the principle of economic growth 
without mentioning the 5 percent 
unemployment rate that has pre- 
vailed during the year or mention- 
ing the Employment Act of 1946. 

The platform subcommittee 
dealing with economic growth 
was labeled the “Subcommittee 
on Labor and Commerce”—a 
category denying labor a separate 
group consisting of labor rela- 
tions experts. It was headed by 
Sen. Prescott Bush (Conn.), a 
former investment banker who in 
a press conference announcing 
the subcommit‘:e’s deliberations 
neglected to mention high-level 
unemployment and, when prod- 
ded, said merely that he thought 
the report would contain “appro- 
priate words.” 

The platform concluded that 
“high priority” must be accorded 
economic growth but rejected the 
concept of “artificial” growth stim- 
ulated by “massive federal spend- 
ing.” The mainspring, said the 
platform, “lies in the private sec- 
tor of the economy” and requires 
that we foster a “healthy climate” 
by “tax reform” that gives “realis- 
tic incentive” to businessmen seek- 
ing fast tax-writeofis. 

The Democrats specifically 
pledged themselves to economic 
growth “at an average rate of 5 
percent annually, almost twice as 
fast as our average annual rate 
since 1953,” and achievement of 
this rate “without inflation.” 

CIVIL _RIGHTS—Under insist- 
ent prodding from Nixon and 
Rockefeller, the GOP platform 


having to fire a shot if our na- 

tional economy were to collapse 

as it did in 1932.” 

He pointed out that currently 
the national economy “lacks the 
vigor ‘and drive it should have”; that 
unemployment has climbed to “ab- 
normally high levels”; that indus- 
trial production has dropped “far 
below expectations”; and that Wall 
Street “is afflicted with the jitters,” 

“Clearly,” he said, “the nation- 
al economy has become flabby 
and uncertain. It needs to get 
going and get growing again. 

' “The legislative program recom- 
mended by the trade union move- 
ment is therefore designed to stimu- 
late a healthy and invigorating eco- 
nomic revival.” 

The AFL-CIO official said that 
in the final session of the 86th Con- 
gress “each and every member... 
will be tested,” adding: 

“The eyes of the American peo- 
ple will be concentrated on the 
leaders of both parties. They want 
progress, not retreat. 

“Only the candidates who are 
willing to help the nation go for- 
ward will earn and receive the sup- 
port of the voters next November.” 


its original plank strengthening its 
pledges of affirmative future action 
to speed up school desegregation, 
to foster further equality in employ- 
ment opportunity and to end dis- 
crimination in federally ‘“sub- 
sidized” housing. 

It declined to approve a per- 
manent Fair Employment. Prac- 
tice program or to _Bive specific 
— to “sit-in” demonstra- 


“The plank contained a pledge 
to seek “appropriate legislation to 
end the discriminatory membership 
practices of some labor union lo- 
cals, unless such practices are erad- 
icated promptly by the labor un- 
ions themselves.” 

The Democratic civil rights plank 
embodied almost all the specifics of 
the GOP plank and added a sweep- 
ing pledge of strong federal leader- 
ship involving “effective moral and 
political leadership by the whole 
Executive Branch of our govern- 
ment.” The plank is both broader 
and more detailed than the Re- 
publican program, and both are 
stronger than platform pledges pre- 
viously issued by the two major 
political parties. 

LABOR LEGISLATION — The 
Republicans, in a report issued 
from the “labor and commerce” 
subcommittee headed by Sen. Bush, 
promised “strengthening” of the un- 
employment compensation system 
and “upward revision and. extended 
coverage” of the minimum wage 
law, without spelling out specifics, 

They pledged “diligent adminis- 
tration” of the Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin Acts without ac- 
knowledging specific errors or in- 
equities in restricting of bargaining, 
picketing and and boycotts. 

The Democratic plank pledged 
enactment of an “affirmative labor 
policy . . . to encourage free col- 
lective bargaining through the 
growth and development of free 
and responsible unions.” It pledged 
repeal of “unreasonable limitations 
on the right to picket” and repeal 
of Sect. 14-b of the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorizing so-called “right-to- 
work” laws in the states. 

It also proposed expansion of the 
Walsh - Healey and Davis - Bacon 
Acts to “protect the wage stand- 


ernment contractors.” 

HEALTH CARE—The Republi- 
can platform rejected Gov. Rocke- 
feller’s original demand for a new 
systema of health care for the aged 
financed through the social security 
system, and Rockefeller apparently 
did not press the demand in his 
agreement with Vice Pres. Nixon. 

The GOP plank pledged what 
apparently amounted to support 
of the Administration plan of 
subsidies from the federal treas- 
ury to the aged “needing” hos- 
pital or nursing home care, with 
emphasis on “encouraging” pri- 
vate insurance companies to pro- 
vide new private policies. 

The Democrats promised “an ef- 
fective system of paid-up medical 
insurance” for retired workers and 
other beneficiaries, “financed 
through the social security mechan- 
ism and available to all retired per- 
sons without a means test.” 

SCHOOL AID — The Republi- 
cans, under pressure from the Vice 
President and Gov. Rockefeller, 
promised federal aid for school 
construction “in a limited number 
of states” and limited the pledge by 
saying the aid should go only to 
states offering ope and par- 
ticipation.” 

The Democrats said that the 
country could meet its educational 
obligations “only ‘with generous 
federal financial support,” which 
they pledged in the form of “fed- 
eral grants to states for educational 
purposes they deem most pressing, 
including classroom construction 
and teachers’ salaries.” 


committee adopted amendments to 


ards of workers employed by gov-: 
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Page Three 


Republicans Unite! Behind Nixon,Lodge 


Slashing Attack on Kennedy Sets 
Stage for Presidential Campaign 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the platform and on the nomina- 
tion itself. 


The right wingers, enraged by the 


Vice President’s pre-convention 
agreement on platform issues with 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York, abandoned plans for a min- 
ority civil rights report to the con- 
vention when it became apparent 
they would be overwhelmed. 


Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) who |; 
claimed status as a symbol of right-|§ 


wing discontent when he denounced 
Nixon’s agreement with Rockefeller 
as a Republican “Munich,” was 


nominated against the Vice Presi-| 


dent—but withdrew his name. 

The vote on the first ballot was 
1321 for Nixon and 10 dissidents 
from Louisiana for Goldwater. 

In the end, Nixon was clearly 
the dominant figure in the Repub- 


lican Party and had moved de- 


cisively to seek to shake himself 
loose from total dependence on 
the record of Pres. Eisenhower. 


The Vice President capitalized on 


the carefully phrased but significant 


Rockefeller demands for more ag-| : 


gressive governmental policies in 
foreign and.domestic affairs. 


compelled to accept his judgment 
because “it is necessary that the can- 
didate have a platform that he can 
stand on.” 

The platform can be labeled 
“conservative” in its attitudes to- 


ward government action in the wel-| 


fare field, in its “trickle-down” doc- 
trine that the way to cure average 
5 percent unemployment is to give 
faster tax writeoffs to businessmen 
to create a “favorable climate” for 
investment, in its refusal to ac- 
knowledge specific inequities in the 
Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin 
Acts. 


No Sharp Break with Ike 

Nixon and Rockefeller by no 
means forced, or attempted to force, 
a drastic break with the Eisenhower 
approach. The platform as adopted 
placed heavy emphasis on avoiding 
any appearance of reliance on fed- 
eral action to meet social and wel- 
fare problems—on school aid, 


GOP Leader 
Asks R-T-W 


Contributions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“Americans must have the right, but 
not be compelled to join labor 
unions.” 

Milliken won notoriety in Jabor 
circles several years ago when he 
closed down his Darlington, S. C., 
textile plant and auctioned off the 
machinery after his workers exer- 
cised their “right” to vote for union 
Tepresentation in a National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

An attempt by the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America to force Mil- 
liken to compensate the Darlington 
workers for their loss of jobs and 
offer them employment at other 
mills in his textile chain is still 
pending before the NLRB. 

In a press interview commenting 
on the GOP’s labor platform prior 
to winning his party’s presidential 
nomination, Vice Pres. Nixon de- 
clared his support of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act’s provision allowing states 
to outlaw the union shop but indi- 
cated that he personally did not 


Support so-called “right-to-work” 
laws, 


He}: 
responded to Rockefeller’s persist-| | 
ent assaults by journeying to New|: 
York to reach agreement with the| : 
governor and then serving blunt no-| : 
tice to the convention that it was} : 


RICHARD M. NIXON 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


health insurance for the aged, mini- 
mum wages, unemployment com- 
pensation, hospital and health facili- 
ties, natural resources. 

In point after point, the GOP 
platform on which the Vice Presi- 
dent was willing to stand supports 
Eisenhower’s familiar insistence 
that the separate states must be a 
chief factor in meeting the people’s 
human needs and that federal ac- 
tion embodies a threat of undue 
centralization and tryanny. 


~ "The President journeyed to the 
convention to receive a spectacu- 
lar ovation as he defended his 
stewardship of eight years, and 
his less than 24 hours in town 
was one long personal accolade. 
But the keynote was one of fare- 
well as well as affection. 


The Vice President nevertheless 
used the Rockefeller activity to 
break with his party’s extreme right 
wing and to make it clear that he 
intended to be his own man. 

In news conferences in Washing- 
ton and here, in intense pressure on 
the delegates through private con- 
versations and telephone calls, he 
served notice that the triumph with- 
in his grasp would be accepted upon 
his own terms. 

He won from Rockefeller an en- 
dorsement from New York’s power- 
ful 96-vote delegation, aid and sus- 
tenance in the platform battle and 
a pledge of all-out help, in New 
York and many other states, during 
the campaign. 

The Vice President’s intent to 
respond vigorously to Kennedy and 
the Democrats was signified in 
many convention gpeeches. 


The keynote address of Rep. 
Walter Judd (Minn.) answered 
Democratic criticisms of Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy difficulties 
by reviving charges that the 
Democratic presidents, Franklin 


D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Tru- 
man, had been “willing to give in 
to Soviet leaders.” 

Permanent Chairman Charles A. 


Halleck (Ind.), the House Republi- | 
can leader, charged that the Demo-| 3 
4jcrats had adopted a policy of 
#|“‘budget-busting defense spending” 
=|and a “high-cost-of-living program” 


and that the “peace” record of 


#| Eisenhower “is fairly important to 
3| the mothers of this, country.” 


Gov. Mark Hatfield of Oregon, 
nominating Nixon for the presi- 


4 |dency, began by proclaiming that 


“the White House is not for sale” 
—apparently a signal that. the Re- 
publicans intend to make an issue 
of the wealth of Sen. Kennedy’s 
father, Joseph P. Kennedy. 


Dewey in Slashing Attack 
Former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, lashing Kennedy for 
attacks on Nixon’ in the senator’s 
speech accepting the Democratic 
nomination, mockingly quoted for- 
mer Pres. Harry Truman’s pre-con- 
vention words that Kennedy was 

“not ready” for the presidency. 


For Nixon, his triumph at the}. 


convention was the climax of a long 
and sometimes frightening lonely 
journey. 


As recently as 1956 his public 
career seemed in jeopardy when 
Eisenhower called him in and ad- 
vised that he “consider his 
future” carefully—and proffered 
the pledge of a Cabinet post if 
Nixon would be kind enough to 
step down from the vice presi- 
dency. 


_ The Vice President’s biographer, 
Earl Mazo of the New York Herald 
Tribune, is authority for the story 
that during the first term, Nixon 
and his wife were so discouraged 
about their prospects that they seri- 
ously considered leaving public life. 

While maintaining a public posi- 
tion that he was more “thoroughly 
informed” and given “greater re- 
sponsibilities” than any other Vice 
President in American history, Nix- 
on was known to chafe at presiden- 
tial policies—and lack of policies 
—on major issues. 

He carefully weighed his chances 
and coolly told newsmen, in 1957, 
that winning a presidential nomina- 
tion was not an achievement any 
person could gain on his own ini- 
tiative—that “events” rather than 
personal ambition usually proved 
controlling. 

Then he set himself the task of 
putting himself into such a posi- 
tion with “events.” He cam- 
paigned so fiercely for the Re- 
publican Party that the 1956 
election was barely ended before 
he was recognized as the GOP’s 
preeminent partisan. 


Praising Eisenhower, who had 
rescued the Republican “Old 
Guard” from 20 years of frustrated 
defeat, he made himself so much 
the future symbol that by the mid- 
dle of 1959 he had in effect fore- 
closed the nomination. 

Gov. Rockefeller, fresh from his 
briliant triumph over former Gov. 
Averell Harriman in New York, 
learned in three brief months of 
campaigning last fall that “the lead- 
ers of the party,” as he put it, 
“didn’t want a contest” at the con- 
vention, and he pulled out. 

On the eve of the convention, 
Nixon and Rockefeller moved into 
cooperation on the platform. 

The result was to transform the 
foreclosed Nixon victory at the con- 
vention into a triumph that began 
the process of fixing the Nixon 
image on the party. 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN NATIONS are discussed by Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), Democratic presidential nominee, and Tom 


Mboya, general secretary of the 


Kenya Federation of Labor, at 


pre-campaign conference at Kennedy’s summer home in Hyannis 


Port, Mass. 


Mitchell Fetes Labor’s 


Convention 


Delegates 


Chicago—A luncheon given by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell cli- 
maxed participation of labor union members serving as delegates to 
the Republican National Convention here. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, whose last-minute. 
agreement on GOP policy with Vice Pres. Nixon cleared the way 


for Nixon’s changes of the conven-'> 
tion platform, paid tribute to 
Mitchell as an able Cabinet mem- 
ber and effective administrator of 
his duties. 

“Let’s face it,” said the gover- 
nor of New York, “it isn’t the easi- 
est thing in the world to be Secre- 
tary of Labor for the Republican 
Party.” 

Sen. Thruston Morton (Ky.), 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, also praised 
Mitchell. 

“The service he has performed 
for the Republican Party is one for 
gratitude from all who want to 
make the Republican Party the ma- 
jority party,” declared Morton. 

The luncheon group - included 
about 30 union officials and mem- 
bers who were convention dele- 
gates, according to Robert Gorm- 
ley, head of the Labor Section of 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee. 

It also included some 30 to 40 
other union officials, Gormley said, 
who had official positions with the 
convention guests or assistant ser- 
geants at arms. 


Prior to the convention proper, 
several union witnesses followed 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in 
testimony before the labor and 
commerce subcommittee of. the 
Platform Committee. 


Pres. Lloyd A. Mashburn of the 
Lathers, testifying in behalf of the 
federation’s Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept., urged the com- 
mittee to include a plank to reverse 
the so-called Denver Building 
Trades rule of the National Labor 
Relations Board and relegalize job- 
site picketing. 

Mashburn pointed out that legis- 
lation to reverse the labor board 
had been recommended by the Ei- 
senhower Administration. 


Steel Slump Hit 

Frank N. Hoffmann, legislative 
director of the Steelworkers, 
warned the subcommittee that “the 
American steel industry is in a 
depression,” with 135,000 . work- 
ers unemployed and 350,000 oth- 
ers suffering “drastic reductions in 
income” because of part time work. 

Hoffmann said the industry is 


now “producing less steel than is 
the Soviet Union” and urged 
amendment of the minimum wage 


law to establish a 32-hour work- . 


week as the standard. 


In a statement presented for Al 
J. Hayes, president of the Machin- 
ists, John T. O’Brien told the sub- 
committee that a free trade union 
movement in many areas is or can 
become “the most powerful non- 
governmental force working for free 
and representative government.” 
He urged repeal of two specific sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley and Lan- 
drum-Griffin Acts to prevent in- 
equities—the “right-to-work” pro- 
vision and the so-called “no-man’s 
land” provision. 

Pres. Thomas Kennedy of the 
unaffiliated Mine Workers warned 
that unemployment is a more seri- 
ous problem than many officials ac- 
knowledge. 

He proposed liberalization of the 
social -security and minimum wage 
laws and outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin 
Acts. 

Mrs. Esther Peterson, legislative 
representative of the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept., spoke in be- 
half of 24 national organizations in 
asking the Republicans to drop 
their traditional support of a so- 
called women’s “equal rights” 
amendment, which would actually 
invalidate many existing laws pro- 
tecting the position of women in 
commerce and industry. 


Harry H. Broach, 
IBEW Leader, Dies 


Prince Frederick, Md. — Harry 
H. Broach, 67, president of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers from 1929 to 1933, died 
of.a heart attack July 25 in Calvert 
County Hospital here. 

A veteran of 51 years with the 
IBEW, Broach became an interna- 
tional representative for the union 
in 1917 and three years later was 
elected a vice president. He suc- 
ceeded to the presidency following 


the death of Pres. James P. Noonan. . 


Broach had been secretary of the 
union’s executive council from 1946 
until his retirement early this year. 
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in underdeveloped countries is 


underscored by this picture of 


George McGray (second from left), a member of State, County and 
Municipal Employes, who is serving as an instructor at Kampala 


College, Uganda. 


McGray is shown with Nigerian students at col- 


lege financed by Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Separation of Medical 
Services Called Archaic 


New York—Artificial separation of in-plant medical facilities and 
health care provided for workers off the job has been described as 


“archaic” by Dr. Morris Brand, 
Hillman Health Center here. 
Dr. Brand made a strong appeal 


medical director of the Sidney 


for closer coordination of medical 


services in an opening day speech’ 


to the 13th International Congress 
on Occupational Health. 


The 2,500 delegates to the con- 
ference represent doctors and other 
industrial health personnel from 60 
nations. Participants from the U.S., 
for the first time in the history of 
the international conference, in- 
clude two AFL-CIO representatives 
—Vice Pres. Richard F. Walsh, 
chairman of the federation’s Stand- 
ing Committee on Safety & Occu- 
pational Health, and Pres. James A. 
Brownlow of the Metal Trades 
Dept. Both were scheduled to speak 
at panel sessions. 


Dr. Brand, who heads the med- 
ical center operated jointly by 
the Clothing Workers and the in- 
dustry’s employer association in 
New York, said neither workers 
nor employers see any reason for 
a sharp division between medical 

. care given on plant premises and 
in outside facilities. 


He pointed out that “90 percent 
of the 500 million days of work 
lost each year is due to non-occu- 
pational illnesses and _ injuries.” 
Some of these, he added, “may be 
due to chronic conditions related 
in part to occupational factors.” He 
added: 

Sees Closer Liaison 

“As labor participates in or or- 
ganizes more direct services plans 
(for medical care), there will of 

«necessity develop a closer relation- 
ship between the industrial medical 
depattments and the outside med- 
ical programs. 

“Since nearly all unionized in- 
dustries today have a health and 
welfare fund, labor may some 
day consider the possibility of 
having the in-plant medical plan 


AFL-CIO Issues New 
List of Publications 


A new edition of the AFL- 
CIO List of Publications has 
been issued, containing infor- 
mation on more than 60 
pamphlets, books and leaflets 
currently available. 

Data given on each publi- 
cation include a brief de- 
scription, date of publication, 
price and ordering instruc- 
tions. 

The July 1960 List of Pub- 
lications can be obtained with- 
out cost from the PAM- 
PHLET DIVISION, AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Publications, 
815 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


‘S 


established and its personnel em- 
ployed by the health and welfare 
fund. The medical department 
will then be serving both labor 
and management and there will 
be less possibility of the workers 
distrusting the medical team as 
is often the case at present.” 

Dr. Brand also called for: 

@ Major improvements in state 
workmen’s compensation laws to 
provide adequate coverage for all 
occupational diseases. 

-@ Better training for industrial 
medical personnel. 

@ Sick leave programs for all 
workers “so that they can seek med- 
ical care without loss of earnings.” 

@ Equal opportunity in employ- 
ment for physically handicapped 
workers and improved rehabilitation 
services. 


@ Strengthening of state and fed- 
eral health agencies, 


State Dept. 


Training in 


Economic Crisis Grows: 


By Arnold Beichman 


Trade Unionism in. ‘Congo 
4|\Faces Uncertain F, uture 


Leopoldville—With United Nations military forces and civilian experts fanning out through the 
Congo-Republic, the question is now being raised as to the future direction and development of the 
young trade union movement largely concentrated in this capital city. 

The Ghanian government is working closely with Patrice Lumumba, Congolese premier, and is re- 
portedly sending in its trade union mn. representatives to enlist Congolese labor in a pan-African labor 


organization and pledging financial?=— 


q aid. 


The present unsettled Congolese 


:|economy and the unstable govern- 


ROLE OF AMERICAN ‘LABOR in aiding trade union movement 


ment may bring on a crisis capable 
of driving this new African country 
into the arms of the Soviet Union, 
it is believed here. 

Secession of the huge province of 
Katanga in the Eastern Congo, a 
rich copper producing territory 
which supplies the government with 
60 percent of its income, can only 
contribute to the economic disin- 
tegration, and more seriously to the 
outbreak of a civil war between 
the presently Belgian - dominated 
rump government and the central 
government here? 

The effect on the Congolese 
workers can only mean privation 
and unemployment until the po- 
litical crisis is settled. In the 
meantime it is felt that the exist- 
ing union structure must be 
strengthened against Ghana- 
Guinea infiltration. 

The labor movement of the for- 
mer Belgian Congo was really non- 
existent until 1957 when trade un- 
ionism was finally given legal ex- 
istence by the colonial government. 
Some kind of unionism existed for 
Europeans, but only 7,500 Africans 
out of one million employed had 
union affiliations in 1954. This 
minimal African participation was 
due primarily to the government’s 
discouragement of African trade 
union organizations lest they be- 
come independence-minded. The 
1957 decrees permitted union fed- 
erations and by late 1958 the esti- 
mated total African union member- 
ship was 60,000. 

However these developments had 
no appreciable affect on union 
growth because collective bargain- 


ing in any real sense did not exist. 
Group Gets 
Labor Field 


The first of a series of experimental orientation programs aimed 
at familiarizing U.S. foreign service officers with the American labor 
movement has been conducted by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 


Affairs. 


The program was set up in the 
standing of the labor movement’s' 
role in American society will en- 
hance the ability of U.S. Dept. of 
State professional personnel abroad 
to interpret the United States and 
in turn to report to the State Dept. 
on- vital developments in their for- 
eign posts. It reflects the govern- 
ment’s greater recognition of the 
increasingly vital role trade unions 
play in many countries around the 
world. 

Four in First Group 

The first group to receive the 
special training was composed of 
four foreign service officers with 
four to 12 years éxperience who 
were assigned to the State Dept. 
labor affairs training program last 
September. They were Harold 
Aisley, Samuel McPherson Janney, 
Jr, Stephen Low and Ernest A. 
Nagy. 

The week-long program in- 
cluded morning and afternoon 
meetings and discussions with 
AFL-CIO department heads, vis- 
its to several departments, at- 
tendance at a Dept. of Intl. Af- 
fairs conference conducted by 
Dir. Michael Ross, a meeting 
with Wesley Reedy, assistant to 


belief that a more intimate under- 


> 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, and visits to head- 
quarters of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and the 
Communications Workers. 


Foreign service officers assigned 
to the program also will travel in 
the field and observe local union 
operations. 

Co-chairmen of the special pro- 
gram are Harry Pollak of the Dept. 
of Intl. Affairs and Parke D. Mas- 
sey, State Dept. Foreign Service 
Institute training officer. 


TUC Names Woodcock 
General Secretary 


London — George Woodcocky a 
veteran staff member, has been 
named to succeed the retiring Vin- 
cent Tewson as general secretary of 
the 8.3 million-member Trades Un- 
ion Congress. 

Woodcock went to work in a tex- 
tile mill as a child. He eventually 
gained an Oxford University educa- 
tion at a time when working class 
students were rare there. Upon 
graduation, he joined the research 
staff of the TUC and rose to the 
post of assistant general secretary. 


Employers were under no legal 
compulsion to bargain with unions, 
there were no labor-management 
contracts and strikes were unheard 
of until February 1959 when 1,100 
African bus drivers and conductors 
walked out in a wage and personnel 
policies dispute. The only real func- 
tion African unions had was the 
handling of individual grievances. 
The existing national centers in 
the Congo are the Congo Federa- 
tion of Christian Unions. affiliated 


with the Intl. Federation of Chris- 


tian Trade Unions, and the Belgian 
Confederation of Workers, Congo 
Section, a Socialist-oriented group 
which was affiliated with the ICFTU 
through its parent group. Obvi- 
ously, European affiliations will be 
broken under Lumumba’s regime 
because of the deep resentment of 
the Congolese toward anything Bel- 
gian. At present no Congolese un- 
ions are affiliated with the WFTU. 
Another important center cover- 
ing African government employes 
is the Association of Native Person- 
nel of the Colony, or APIC, which 
has siginficant political strength. 


The economic crisis means that 


job opportunities in a country 
with already high unemployment 
and under-employment will con- 
tinue on the downward path while 
prices spiral upward in inevitable . 
inflation unless strong —— 
are exercised. 


In addition, lack of training for 
the Congolese means the industrial 


j structure will be unable to expand 


even with the arrival of United 
Nations and other experts to man 
government machinery during the 
interim. 

10-Year Task 


The rehabilitation job in the Con- 
go is estimated at a minimum of 10 
years, perhaps more, and during 
this period the government must 
surmount political crises and avoid 
already visible attempts by the 
Soviet Union to clamp its hold on 
the country. The present crash pro- 


gram in the Congo by the United - 


Nations is concerning itself with re- 
storing order, technical services and 
providing food and medical aid. 
But little attention is being paid to 
the role of free trade unionism in 
the Congo Republic. 


Potters Hit ‘Dumping’ of 
Low-Wage Area lmports 


Seattle—Delegates to the Potters convention, held here recently, 
called for quota limitations on imports of dinnerware from low- 


wage countries. 


Pres. E. L. Wheatley, while emphasizing that the union recognized 
the need for international trade, declared that “dumping” of low- 


cost dinnerware in the U.S. market’? 


had resulted in the permanent loss 
of more than 5,000 jobs in recent 
years through the closing of plants. 


In addition, he said, plants still 
in operation have never recovered 
from the 1958 recession and un- 
employment in the industry re- 
mains “considerably higher” than 
the national average. 


The convention, the 66th in the 
69 years since the IBOP was found- 
ed, adopted a number of constitu- 
tional revisions aimed at limiting 
participation in the union’s affairs 
to active members employed at the 
trade. 

Back Legislative Program 

In other action, the 225 delegates 
unanimously endorsed the AFL- 
CIO legislative program and pledged 
strong support to the COPE fund 
drive, backed up by an on-the-spot 
donation by the delegates. Miami 
Beach was chosen as the site for 
the 1961 convention. 

In an address to the convention, 
George Richardson, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George “Meany, 
warned that wage freezes—under 
the guise of fighting inflation—‘are 
incompatible with an expanding 
economy and a rising standard of 
living.” 

The effect of a wage freeze, he 
declared, would be the destruc- 
tion of collective bargaining, 
higher unemployment “and the 


Packinghouse Union 
Wins Sunkist Affiliate 


‘ Santa Barbara, Calif.—Workers 
at the lemon packing shed of the 
Johnston Fruit Co., a Sunkist affili- 
ate, have voted by 80 to 23 for the 
Packinghouse Workers in an elec- 
tion conducted by the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 


ultimate destruction of trade 
unions.” 

Declaring ‘that America needs 
“new and stfonger and more pro- 
gressive leadership,” Richardson de- 
clared: “To obtain such leadership, 
the trade union movement will have 
to play an active role in the coming 
election campaign—and it will have 
to be united.” 


‘Buy. Union’ 
Drive Urged 
In N.Y. State 


Albany, N. Y.—A _ broadened 
campaign aimed at acquainting 
New York State’s 2 million union 
members with the advantages of 
“buying union” was called for here 
by Harold C. Hanover, president of 
the New York State AFL-CIO. 

Addressing the 33rd annual con- 
vention of the state’s Union Label 
& Service Trades Dept., Hanover 
pointed out that New York State 
unionists, with an annual spendable 
income of $15 billion, “could exer- 
cise a tremendous economic influ- 
ence on behalf of the trade union 
movement.” 

He described this purchasing 
power as a “sleeping giant that 
must be awakened” in order to 
realize its “tremendous potential 
for the furtherance of the ideals, 
the aims and purposes of the labor 
movement.” 

“When a product or service bears 
the union stamp,” Hanover said, 
“you can be sure that the workers 
involved were employed under de- 
cent, healthful conditions; were 
paid fair wages, and had achieved 


other gains which union contracts | 


today provide, all adding up to the 
kind of product and the kind of 
employment labor can well be 


proud of.” 
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Republican Platform Planks: 


Meee 


On Collective Bargaining 


AMERICA’S GROWTH cannot be compartmented. 
Labor and management cannot prosper without each 
other. They cannot ignore their mutual public obli- 
gation. ‘ 

Industrial harmony, expressing these mutual inter- 
ests, can best be achieved in a climate of free collec- 
tive bargaining, with minimal government intervention 
except by mediation and conciliation. 

Even in dealing with emergency situations impair- 
ing the national safety, ways of solution must be found 
to enhance and not impede the processes of free col- 
lective bargaining—carefully considered ways that are 
in keeping with the policies of national labor relations 
legislation and with the need to strengthen the hand 
of the President in dealing with such emergencies. 

In the same spirit, Republican leadership will con- 
tinue to encourage discussions, away from the bargain- 
ing table, between labor and management to consider 
the mutual interest of all Americans in maintaining 
industrial peace. 

Republican policy firmly supports the right of em- 
ployers and unions freely to enter into agreements pro- 
viding for the union shop and other forms of union 
security as authorized by the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947 (the Taft-Hartley Act). 

Republican-sponsored legislation has supported the 
right of union members to full participation in the 


WE RECOGNIZE that discrimination is not a prob- 
lem localized in one area of the country, but rather a 
problem that must be faced by North and South alike. 
Nor is discrimination confined to the discrimination 
against Negroes. Discrimination in many, if not all, 
areas of the country on the basis of creeds or national 
origin is equally insidious. ~ Further we recognize that 
in many communities in which a century of custom and 
tradition must be overcome heartening and commend- 
able progress has been made. 

The Republican Party is proud of the civil rights 
record of the Eisenhower Administration. More prog- 
ress has been made during the past eight years than in 
the preceding 80 years. 

The Republican Record is a record of prdgress—not 
merely promises. Nevertheless, we recognize that much 
remains to be done. 

Each of the following pledges is practical and within 
realistic reach of accomplishment. They are serious— 
not cynical — pledges made to result 4n maximum 
progress. 

1. VOTING. We pledge: 

@ Continued vigorous enforcement of the civil rights 
laws to guarantee the right to vote to all citizens in all 
areas of the country; and 

& Legislation to provide that ‘the completion of six 
primary grades in a state accredited school is conclusive 
evidence of literacy for voting purposes. 

2. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. We pledge: 

@ The Dept. of Justice will continue its vigorous 
support of court orders for school desegregation. De- 
segregation suits now pending involve at least 39 school 


' districts. Those suits and others already concluded will 


affect most major cities in which school segregation is 
being practiced. 

@ It will use the new authority provided by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 to prevent obstruction of court 
orders; 

@ We will propose legislation to authorize the At- 


/ 

TO PROVIDE THE MEANS to a better life for 
individual Americans and to strengthen the forces of 
freedom in the world, we count on the proved produc- 
tivity of our free economy. 

We therefore accord high priority to vigorous eco- 
nomic growth and recognize that its mainspring lies in 
the private sector of the economy. We must continue 
to foster a healthy climate in that sector. We reject 
the concept of artificial growth forced by massive new 
federal spending and loose money policies. The only 
effective way to accelerate economic growth is to in- 
crease the traditional strengths of our free economy— 
initiative and investment, productivity and efficiency. 
To that end we favor: 

@ Broadly based tax reform to foster. job-making 
and growth-making investment for modernization and 
expansion, including realistic incentive depreciation 
schedules, 

@ Use of the full powers of government to prevent 
the scourges of depression and inflation. 

@ Elimination of featherbedding practices by labor 
and business. 

@ Maintenance of a stable dollar as an indispensable 
Means of progress. 

@ Relating wage and other payments in production 


On this page, the AFL-CIO reproduces excerpts 
from three key planks—on collective bargaining, eco-- 
nomic growth and civil rights—contained in the 1960 
platform adopted by the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago. ° 

affairs of their union and -their right to freedom from 
racketeering and gangster interference whether by labor 
or management in labor-management relations. 

Seven past years of accomplishment, however,” are 
but a base to build upon in fostering, promoting and 
improving the welfare of America’s working men and 
women, both organized and unorganized. 

We pledge, therefore, action on these constructive 
lines: 

e Diligent administration of the amended Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley) and 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 (Landrum-Griffin) with recommendations for 
improvements which experience shows are needed to 
make them more effective or remove any inequities. 

@ Correction of defects in the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act to protect employes’ and bene- 
ficiaries’ interests. " 

@ Upward revision in amount and extended cov- 
erage of the minimum wage to several million more 
workers. 


On Civil Rights 
ivil Right 

torney General to bring actions for school desegregation 

in the name of the U.S. in appropriate cases, as when 

economic coercion or threat of physical harm is used 

to deter persons from going to court to establish their 

rights. 

@ Our continuing support of the President’s proposal 
to extend federal aid and technical assistance to schools 
which in good faith attempt to desegregate. 

We oppose the pretense of fixing a target date three 
years from now for the mere submission of plans for 
school desegregation. Slow-moving school districts 


_ would construe it as a three-year moratorium during 


which progress would cease, postponing until 1963 the 
legal process to enforce compliance. We believe that 
each of the pending court actions should proceed as the 
Supreme Court has directed and that in no district 
should there be any such delay. 

3. EMPLOYMENT. We pledge: 


@ Continued support for legislation to establish a 
Commission on Equal Job Opportunity to make perma- 


nent and to expand with legislative backing the excellent. 


work being performed by the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. 


@ Appropriate legislation to end the discriminatory 
membership practices of some labor union locals, unless 
such practices are eradicated promptly by the labor 
unions themselves; 

@ Use of the full-scale review of existing state laws, 
and of prior proposals for federal legislation, to elimi- 
nate discrimination in employment now being conducted 
by the Civil Rights Commission, for guidance in our 
objective of deyeloping a federal-state program in the 
employment area; and 

@ Special consideration of training programs aimed 
at developing the skills of those now working in mar- 
ginal agricultural employment so that they can obtain 
employment in industry, mohably.. in the new industries 
moving into the “South. 


@ Strengthening the unemployment insurance sys- 

tem and extension of its benefits. 
- @ Improvement of the eight-hour laws relating to 
hours and overtime compensation on federal and fed- 
erally assisted construction, and continued vigorous en- 
forcement and improvement .of minimum wage laws 
for federal supply and construction contracts... 

@ Continued improvement of manpower skills and 
training to meet a new era of challenges, including 
action programs to aid older workers, women, youth, 
and the physically handicapped. 

@ Encouragement of training programs by labor, 
industry and government to aid in finding new jobs for 
persons dislocated by.automation or other economic 
changes. 

@ Improvement of job opelaewasities and working 
conditions of migratory farm workers. 

@ Assurance of equal pay for equal work regardless 
of sex, encouragement of programs to insure on-the- 
job safety, and encouragement of the states to improve 
their labor standards legislation, and to improve vet- 
erans’ employment rights and benefits.. 

@ Encouragement abroad of free democ:: c in- 
stitutions, higher living standards and higher wages 
through such agencies as the Intl. Labor Organization, 
and cooperation with the free trade union movement 
in strengthening free labor throughout the world. 


4. HOUSING: We pledge: 

_ @ Action to prohibit discrimination in housing con- 
structed with the aid of federal subsidies. 

5. PUBLIC FACILITIES AND SERVICES. We 
pledge: 

@ Removal of any vestige of discrimination in the 
operation of federal facilities or procedures which may 
at any time be found; 

@ Opposition to the use of federal funds for the 
construction of segregated community facilities; 

@ Action to ensure that public transportation and 
other government authorized services shall be free from 
segregation. 

_6. LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE. We pledge: 

@ Our best efforts to change present Rule 22 of the 
Senate and other appropriate congressional procedures 
that often make unattainable proper legislative imple- 
mentation of constitutional guarantees. 

We reaffirm the constitutional right to peaceable 
assembly to protest discrimination in private business 
establishments. We applaud the action of the business- 
men who. have abandoned discriminatory practices in 
retail establishments, and we urge others to follow their 
example. 

Finally we recognize that civil rights is a responsi- 
bility not only of states and localities; it is a national 
problem and a national responsibility. The federal- 
government should take the initiative in promoting 


inter-group conferences among those who, in their come . 


munities, are earnestly seeking solutions of the complex 
problems of desegregation—to the end that closed chan- 
nels of communication may be opened, tensions eased, 
and a cooperative solution of local problems may be 
sought. 

In summary, we pledge the full use of the power, 
resources and leadership of the federal’ government to 
eliminate discrimination based on race, color, religion 
or national origin and to encourage understanding and 
good will among all races and creeds. 


On Economic Growth 


to productivity—except when necessary to correct in- 
equities—in order to help stay competitive at home 
and abroad. 

@ Spurring the economy by advancing the success- 
ful Eisenhower-Nixon program fostering new and small 
business; by continued active enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws; by protecting consumers and investors 
against the hazard and economic waste of fraudulent 
and criminal practices in the marketplace; and by 
keeping the federal government from unjustly com- 


/ peting with private enterprise upon which Americans 


mainly depend for their livelihood. 

@ Continued improvement of our vital transporta- 
tion network, carrying forward rapidly the vast Eisen- 
hower-Nixon national highway program and promoting 
safe, efficient, competitive and integrated transport by 
air, road, rail and water under equitable, impartial and 
minimal regulation directed to those ends. 

@ Carrying forward, under the Trade Agreements 
Act, the policy of gradual, selective—and truly recipro- 
cal—reduction of unjustifiable barriers to trade among 
free nations. We advocate effective administration of 
the act’s escape clause and peril point provisions to 
safeguard American jobs and domestic industries 
against serious injury. 


In support of our national trade policy we should 
continue the Eisenhower-Nixon program of using this 
government’s negotiating powers to open markets 
abroad and to eliminate remaining discrimination 
against our goods. We should also encourage the 
development of fair labor standards in exporting coun- 
‘tries in the interest of fair competition in international 
trade. We should, too, expand the Administration’s 
export drive, encourage tourists to come from abroad, 
and protect U.S. investors against arbitrary confisca- 
tions and expropriations by foreign governments. 
Through these and other constructive policies, we will 
better our international balance of payments. 

@ Discharge by government of responsibility for 
those activities which the private sector cannot do or 
cannot so well do, such as constructive federal-local 
action to aid areas of chronic high unemployment, a 
sensible farm policy, development and wise use of 


natural resources, suitable support of education and - 


research, and equality of job opportunity for all Amer- 
icans. 

Action on these fronts, designed to release the 
strongest productive force in human affairs—the spirit 
of individual enterprise—can contribute greatly to our 
goal of a steady, strongly growing economy. 
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vec. Vote Faante 


f bens NATIONAL POLITICAL PARTIES have adopted plat- 
forms and nominated candidates; now the question is how many 
rere will exercise their democratic privileges and vote on 
ov 
On the basis of past records the 35th President of the United 
States will be elected by a minority of those Americans eligible to 
vote. Even the most optimistic forecasts and the promist of a hard- 
fought campaign is not-likely to bring out a thajority of those eligible 
to vote. 

In 1952, when a record-breaking 62.7 percent of eligible 
Americans cast ballots, Gen. Eisenhower received 54.1 percent 
of the vote to emerge the victor. He was elected, however, by 
only 34.6 percent of the people eligible to participate in_ the 
decision. 


There are many factors that affect the failure to vote ranging ~ 


from the poll tax to literacy requirements and residency laws. These 
all keep millions, otherwise eligible, away from the polls on Election 
- Day. 


But the fact that since the formation of modern American politi-|— 


cal parties no President has ever been elected by a majority of 
those eligible to vote stems also from other reasons. 

There is the myth that one vote doesn’t count very much in 
the eventual result—a myth that has been exploded in election 
after election. 

There is the cynicism of other decades that politics is a “dirty” 
business that should be avoided so as not to become contaminated. 
This, happily, is disappearing as more and more people realize that 
the very basic decisions that affect all phases of American life 
are made by political leaders—that politics is the art of government. 


There is also the overriding apathy, the let-George-do-it approach 


that strikes at the core of the democratic structure. 

The tremendous display of interest in the national conventions 
must be maintained through the coming months of the campaign so 
that in this critical election a majority of eligible citizens will partici- 
pate in the selection of a President for the next four years. 

Trade unions can lead the way in this fight to strengthen and 
extend political democracy by working through COPE to get all 
eligible voters registered and qualified to vote, by stirring wide- 
spread discussion of the issues and by convincing voters to 
translate their interest in the election by conning their dollars 
to the cause of political education, 


Rose-Colored Glasses 
TH ADMINISTRATION has acknowledged in a roundabout 
way that it has been looking at the unemployment problem 
through rose-colored glasses. 
The Budget Bureau has admitted that expenditures from the 
unemployment trust fund have exceeded by some $353 million the 


level of expenditures estimated last January. The reason, said the| 


bureau, is that joblessness exceeded expectations. 

The Budget Bureau’s estimate of expenditures and income for 
any given budget is based primarily on its forecast of the economic 
situation. It is obvious that last year the bureau and the Admin- 
istration took little or no note of the chronic, long-range nature 
of unemployment at that time and of the easily available figures 
on the growth of the labor force indicating higher unemployment 
unless economic growth increased sharply. 

This: is a problem that will not just fade away. Unless the 
Administration reverses its current policies and moves to accelerate 
growth, the situation will grow worse. 
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aietoss fo Prcinataeis 


The following is excerpted from an article 
in the July AFL-CIO American Federationist 
entitled “The Votes That Are Never Counted.” 


Ao CAUSE for non-voting is the out- 
moded election laws which remain on the 
statute books, setting up barriers to easy access 
to exercise of the franchise. 

Five states—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Texas and Virginia—make the payment of a poll 
tax a prerequisite for voting. These laws were 
originally adopted by most states to keep the vote 
in the hands of the propertied class. Today, they 
are used in combination with other laws to de- 
prive Negroes of the right to vote. 

Although the poll tax is gradually receding 
as an instrument for voting discrimination, 
other laws are used in the South to achieve 
this same end. 


Literacy tests are imposed, like Mississippi's 
requirement that voters “read, write and inter- 
pret reasonably any section of the state constitu- 
tion”—a requirement easily susceptible to dis- 
crimination on the part of examiners. In addi- 
tion, registrars throughout the South rely on 
challenges by White Citizens Councils—for real 
or imagined reasons—to disenfranchise large 
groups of Negro voters. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 sought to make a 
first step toward correcting that situation, and the 
1960 civil rights inched a little further along. The 
U.S. Supreme Court, in two landmark decisions 
handed down earlier this year, upheld the con- 
stitutionality of federal lawsuits against state of- 
ficers accused of denying voting rights to Negroes, 


BUT VOTING LAWS designed to further the 
“white supremacy” myth are not the only ones 
on the books which disenfranchise voters. Archaic 


_|residency laws—which require as much as two 


years of residence in a state and as much as one 
year in the county or city—act as high barriers to 
easy participation in elections. 

Modern-day America has a highly mobile 
society. This was recognized during World 
War II, and arrangements were quickly made 
to insure that this mobility would neither al- 
low men of draft age to drift away from their 
responsibility nor permit the less scrupulous to 
acquire more than their share of red and blue 
points from their rationing boards. 

Yet residency laws remain unrealistically high. 
The American Heritage Foundation estimated 
that in 1956, 6 million citizens were disenfran- 


chised because they had moved to another city or 


Millions Denied Right to Vote 
By Outmoded Election Laws 


state and could not meet residential requirements 
The failure of many states to provide for ab- 


_séntee ballots also has cut into the actual vote. 


Four years ago, according to the foundation, some 
5 million hospitalized and physically disabled 
persons and an’ additional 2.6 million travelers 
were prevented from voting. 


TO HELP STIMULATE voter participation 
in elections, many unions have negotiated time off’ 
for voting as part of their union contracts. Addi- 
tionally, 29 states now have laws compelling em- 
ployers to grant from one to four hours to vote 
unless the polls are open for a sufficient time out- 
side working hours so that employes can ballot 
without difficulty. 

Voter apathy plays a large role, too, in the 
failure of Americans to participate in elections. 
In a nation with more than 100 million voters, 
the cry is repeatedly raised: “My vote won't 
count.” The record successfully refutes this 
contention. 


The great American writer, Walt Whitman, in 
an editorial which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle on Nov. 3, 1846, pointed out that “one 
vote elected Marcus Morton governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1841, out of an aggregate of 100,- 
000.” 

In 1944, Sen. Robert A. Taft carried Ohio by 
less than 1 vote per precinct. In 1948, Pres. Tru- 
man carried California and Ohio by the same 
margin and picked up the electoral votes needed 
to score the greatest upset in American political 
history. That same year, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
was sent to the. Senate by a majority of 87 votes 
from the huge state of Texas. 

In 1950, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Mich- 
igan was elected by less than one vote for 
every three precincts. In 1954, Sen. Richard 
Neuberger of Oregon won election by less than 
one vote per precinct while Gov. Averell Har- 
riman of New York won by only a shade more 
than that. 

In the erwcial elections of 1960, every vote will 
have meaning. And in the privacy of the polling 
booth, during that brief moment it will take to 
mark ballots or pull levers on voting machines, the 
people will be doing more than merely holding in 
their hands the destinies of two men contesting 
for the presidency. They will, ina very real sense, 
be controlling the future of the American system 
of representative ‘government and the course of 
prospective legislation, not only for the immedi- 
ate future, but for at least another decade, 
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Ugly Sukie Campaign Used 
In Effort to Defeat Kefauver 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC. network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) Pe y 


LMOST FORGOTTEN in the hubbub over 

the Democratic and Republican conventions, 
a senatorial race with national ramifications is 
grinding toward a climax in the state of Tennessee. 
In a Democratic primary traditionally tantamount 
to election, the voters on August 4 will choose 
between. a man who twice 
has been at the very center 
of the-presidential nomina- 
tion fight, Estes Kefauver, 
and a country judge named 
Andrew “Tip” Taylor, 
running for the U.S. Sen- 
ate seat Kefauver has held 
for 12 years. 

The campaign has taken 
an alarming, ugly turn and 
the soft-spoken man in the a 
coonskin cap who was 
Adlai Stevenson’s chief op-. Menge 
ponent in 1952 ‘and his running mate in ’56 is 
fighting for his political life. 


It is more than the crime-busting, price-probing 


image of Kefauver which gives this battle a na- 
tional dimension. Taylor is a states rightser of the 


- narrow old school and by indirection and innuendo - 


he has been blazing away at Kefauver as “soft on 
communism,” a lover of big government and no 


man to speak for. Tennessee or the South on civil - 


rights. 

If he should succeed in unseating the moderate 
senator it could encourage a rebellion of southern 
extremists against the national Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket, piqued as they already are over the liberal 
Democratic party platform. So bitter and blood- 
shot has the “race” issue become that Kefauver 
himself has not been able to clasp the platform’s 
civil rights plank completely ‘to his bosom while 
Taylor has denounced it as, in effect, the work 
of the devil and the NAACP. 

Kefauver is getting liberal and important or- 
ganized labor support which, ironically, is some- 
thing of a liability in some- sections of Tennessee. 
But of more interest is the strange nature of his 
opposition. Much of it springs from the caves of 


. “black supremacy” 


the same radical right crowd which tried—stri- 
dently but unsuccessfully—to defeat Tennessee’s 
junior senator, Albert Gore, two years ago. 
Their material includes the same old tawdry, 
scurrilous material—dodgers maligning Estes as 
the “bestest liberal-socialist,” an advocate of 
and, of course, creeping 
socialism through TVA, one of Tennessee’s 
proudest assets. 
Much of this stuff is unsigned and has been 
referred to the FBI as illegal campaign literature. 


- But something new has been added. It might be 


called drugstore opposition. 


SEN. KEFAUVER’s recent investigation of the 
drug and pharmaceutical industry, revealing some 
exorbitant profits and questionable practices, 
stirred vengeful indignation in that industry. So 
far it has not been possible to verify persistent 
rumors that manufacturing firms are “spending 
heavily” to defeat Kefauver but one tactic has 
emerged into the clear.. Their detail men have 
been making the rounds of doctors and retail 
druggists, attacking the Kefauver inquiry as a 
“black smear” on the white-smocked men of 
science in the Pare research labora- 
tories. 

The senator himself has made the point that 
his subcommittee was not investigating drug- 
stores or doctors but practices which allowed 
the pharmaceutical industry to enjoy, after 
taxes, profits double those of manufacturing as 

a whole and whether this situation was in the 
public interest, including that of the corner 
druggist. 

Some pharmacists, however, have come out for 
Kefauver with a signed campaign of their own. 

A mimeographed letter on the stationery of the 
Red Bank, Tenn., Pharmacy, under the motto 
“Your Health Our Business” dated July 15 and 
signed with the name of the firm’s manager, 
M. L. Sparks, Jr., urged voters to “think” who was 
responsible for a number of reforms in the drug 
industry including the ouster of the head of the 
federal Food and Drug Administration’s antibiotic 
division who had been caught in a scandal. The 
answer, the letter said, was “the honorable Estes 
Kefauver, a friend of every pharmacist.” 

Whether this is giving enough medicine to coun- 
ter the headaches created by the radical right re- 
mains to be seen, 


Joint Economic Committee Told: 


Automation Takes Toll of Jobs 
In Nation's Telephone Industry 


T= GRIM EFFECT of automation on jobs 
has been dramatically illustrated in the tele- 
phone industry where service has increased 25 
percent during the past five years while jobs have 
dropped 51% percent. 

These figures were presented recently to the 
Joint Congressional Economic Committee by 
Pres. Joseph Beirne of the Communications 
Workers, a union that was among the first to be 
hit by automation and that is still being hit. 

Beirne told the committee that, since his last 
appearance before it in 1955, automation has 
continued to take its job toll through the elimina- 
tion of telephone operators. 

In 1955, 84 percent of all local calls were 
dialed by the customer, with 16 percent being 
handled by an operator. Today only 4 percent 
of local calls are handled by an operator, In 
1955 no long distance calls were dialed by the 
customer, today one out of four long distance 
calls is dialed by the customer. 

During this period, Beirne testified, the num- 
ber of average daily phone conversations has gone 
up 23 percent and the number of telephones has 


-increased by 26 percent, yet “employment de- 


creased by 33,000—five and one-half percent— 
in the operating portion of the industry.” 

Beirne said this situation of expanding service 
and shrinking employment underscores his 1955 
ee that: 

® “Industries and particularly those like the 
Communications industry where automation is 
having a daily effect on job opportunities must 
begin to think in terms of a shorter workweek and 
such other job spreading devices as longer vaca- 
tions and lower optional retirement age. _- 


@ “In order to maintain high productivity and 
a high employe morale, attention must be given 
to such things as: (a) improved force reduction 
and rehiring procedures, (b) interdepartmental 
and intercompany transfers including payment of 
transfer expenses, (c) higher pensions and lower 
optional retirement age, (d) more liberal termina- 
tion payments for persons who lose their jobs as 
a result of technological change, (e) better and 
more extensive job retraining programs, (f) great- 
er weight to seniority. 

@ “A separate Bureau of Automation should 
be sciabiianed in the United States Department. of 
Labor to coordinate all information on automa- 
tion in the United States and to develop recom- 
mended public policies in the area of automa- 
tion.” bie 

He added: : 

“Perhaps the most important thing we have to 
say to this committee is that this entire problem 
of automation cannot be viewed, in our opinion, 
on an industry by industry or job by job basis: 
There is a need for some over-all attention to this 
problem and some public policies in this field.” 

Bell system testimony to this same committee 
emphasized the service to the public made possi- 
ble by automation, but the company made no 
mention of the effect on employment in the in- 
dustry caused by automation. 

Using the year 1920 for its comparison, com- 
pany testimony showed that employment had 
risen “more than two and one-half times.” What 


the company didn’t say, though, was that the 


number of telephones is now more than seven 
times what it was in 1920 and calls made over 
these phones have increased even faster. 


‘CHICAGO—THE PRE-CONVENTION MEETING between 
Gov. Rockefeller and Vice Pres. Nixon served the interests of-Mr. 
Nixon as effectively as Sen. Kennedy was served by the pre-conven- 
tion attack in which former Pres. Truman assailed the Democratic 
parley as “prearranged.” 

For each, an incident furnished a’ priceless opportunity for a 
declaration of doctrine, of principles, of a claim to party leadership. 

Sen. Kennedy was given the chance of a nationally televised 
press conference audience that he could not possibly have ob- 
tained in advance of the convention simply on his own. He would 
no doubt have won the nomination in any case, but he was given 

a chance to speak to the whole people about issues that will 

arise in the campaign, and to speak affirmatively. Mr. Nixon used 

Rockefeller’s running fire of demands on the Republican plat- 

form as a springboard from which. he could start asserting his 

independence of Pres. Eisenhower. 

This has been necessary to the Vice President: He could not 
possibly seek to win the election as,a pale ghost of the man whose 
Administration is running to its end—and running out of steam. 
He must make his own case, seize the. party leadership—and the 
platform is the obvious instrument through which to start doing it, 

18 

THE FURY with which Republican. right-wingers greeted Rocke- 
feller’s 14-point platform statement, to which the Vice President . 
said he assented, was reminiscent of the barely suppressed rage with 
which the late Sen. Taft’s supporters took their repeated defeats. 

They knew less about Mr. Nixon, it seems, than reporters who 
have watched the young man’s career in the slaughtering-pens of 
top-level politics. 

His agreement with Gov. Rockefeller cctinralsted him to no “tlib- 
eralism” in the economic sense. It expressed his own idea of what 
is necessary for the country and for the Republican Party and for 
himself as Republican leader. 


The civil rights situation, with school desegregation still balked 
and with refusal to recognize the demand of all minority groups 
for full status as human beings, no longer makes it tolerable for 
a White House aspirant to be content with the Eisenhower poli-. 
cies. The President has waited too long to assert moral leadership, 

Republicans may defend the record as they please—but Gov. 
Rockefeller was unanswerable when he’ pointed out that the Soviet 
Union now feels capable of threatening ‘tus with “rockets” about 
Cuba, whereas we felt capable of nothing when the Soviets seized 
Czechoslovakia and reconquered Hungary. 

r * * *! \ 

THE NOTION that the Vice President “capitulated” on funda- 
mental principles to Gov. Rockefeller is based on the “right-wing- 
ers’” assumption that presidential elections can be won in this 
country the way Sen. Goldwater, from a sparsely settled western 
state, won re-election to his job in Arizona. 

Presidential elections are on an entirely different level. The 
issues are different, different things are looked for in those who 
make the claim to preferment. 


There is every reason to believe that Mr. Nixon is a conserva- 
tive of intense convictions on economic policy, on fiscal policy, 
on labor policy. But he intends to do many things more vigor- 
ously than Mr. Eisenhower has done them, to campaign differ- 
ently, to talk differently, to be his own man. 

He left no doubt when he entered this: convention city that he 
intended to assert his leadership of the party—not to “break” with 
the President, which is of course impossible, but to stake out his 
own claim. : 

He chose to do this via a platform. agreement in which he used 


| the fact that Gov. Rockefeller also wants changes from the situation 


of stalemate in which Mr. Eisenhower has left us. He would have 
found some other method had this one been unavailable. 


OFFICE EMPLOYES Local 277, representing 1,600 clerical 
workers at Convair plant in Fort Worth, Tex., helps keep union 
committeemen well-informed by taking out subscriptions in their 
names to AFL-CIO News. Local 277 Sec.-Treas. L. B. Cobb, 
left, and Pres..R. E. Norman, Jr., right, turn over to AFL-CIO 
Regional Dir. Lester Graham check for year s subscription for 31 
officers and stewards, 
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How to Buy: 


August Sales Offer 
Pre-Season Savings 


By Sidney Margolius 
_ooet IS ONE OF THE BEST MONTHS to shop for furniture, 
rugs and mattresses. The other sale opportunities this month 
are china, housewares, sheets and curtains. Pre-Labor Day sales 
give you a chance to replace worn tires at reduced prices. 

The August coat sales in advance of the season are another buy- 
ing opportunity. For example, last year leading clothiers offered 
men’s coats in August sales for 
$49.75 and $59.75. In September 
these coats advanced to their regular 
$59.95 and $75 tags. (Note the ex- 
tra-large reductions on the costlier 
coats.) Then in December they 
were reduced again for the mid- 
winter clearances. The shopper who 
buys in advance of the season, and 
the shopper who waits until late, 
both pay less than the one who buys 
at the height of the season. 

Other useful August sales are the 
end-of-summer specials on paint, 
wallpaper, brushes and hardware, 
and clearances of lawnmowers, 
and other outdoor furniture. 

The auto industry has almost a million 1960 models to unload 
in a hurry. Dealers are cutting prices heavily on the ’°60’s because 
the 1961 cars will be out in October, two weeks earlier than 
usual. One reason for the big stock of 1960 cars still on hand is 
the large number of models offered this year with the introduc- 
tion of the compact cars. 

But the biggest price cut is on used cars—down almost nine per 
cent in just three months. 


IF YOU’RE A RENTING FAMILY seeking a new apartment, 
your prospects are brightening a little, For the first time since 
World War II, rents actually are stabilizing this summer with more 
apartments available in a number of areas. Best bet is in apartment 
buildings. Vacancies in single-family houses are still scarce in most 
cities, with their rents still rising. 

Food has been expensive this summer, especially pork, but you 
can expect cheaper prices this fall as meat becomes more abundant. 
However, not all the potential bargains are going to reach con- 
sumers. The peach crop is the biggest since 1947. But in Cali- 
fornia, growers, canners and state officials are discussing how much 
of the peach crop to destroy, as they did last year, to keep up the 
price. 

Result of such destruction is that canned peaches are selling for 
only a little less than a year ago, but fresh peaches cost 25-50 per- 
cent less. That’s a food bargain to grab at, not only for current use, 
but for preserving or freezing. 


HERE ARE TIPS on August buying opportunities. 

You'll have to be a careful shopper to get top value and the most 
suitable tires for your needs. There’s a fierce controversy in the tire 
industry over the introduction of nylon tires with list prices of only 
$12.95. Two big manufacturers are pushing the new economy tire: 
Another maker says their ads are misleading; that there’s no way 
“to produce cheaper tires without cheapening quality.” 

For one thing, it should be understood that the new economy 
tire is really a fourth-line tire even though it may be called a 
third line. Now, most manufacturers have four lines of tires: 
third-line, second-line, first-line or original-equipment grade, and 
premium. Moreover, in each group there is generally a rayon and 
a nylon model. There are really eight grades to choose from. 

If that isn’t confusing enough, the fancy names of the various 
lines will really fool you. A “deluxe” tire may really be a manu- 
facturer’s low-grade line. 

Nor is comparative price a reliable guide to quality. One dealer 
may charge as much for a second-line tire as another for a first. 

In general, in each grade nylon-cord tires are preferable, with 
Tyrex rayon second, and ordinary rayon third. 

That doesn’t mean a rayon isn’t a good tire. Many original- 
equipment tires are rayon. But since there is now only a dollar or 
two difference between nylon and rayon tires of the same grade and 
amount of tread, the nylon does have several advantages. The nylon 
body is considered to be a little cooler-running, and excessive heat 
reduces tire life and tends to cause blowouts in fast driving on a hot 
day. Too, the nylon body gives more protection against sidewall 
injuries. 

While the new economy tire is a lot for the money, our con- 
sultants recommend it only for moderate use for a car you plan to 

’ keep only a short while. 

For a car you will keep a couple of years, the higher-quality 
second-line tire costs only $2-$3 more. For hard use, the first-line 
(original-equipment) grade is recommended. You may be asked as 
much as $25-$30 for a first-line tire but can find this quality for as 
little as $20-$22 with your old re, for the 6.70 x 15 _ at cur- 
rent sales. 

Besides providing a thicker tread, a well-made first-line tire 
also has the numerous cross-cuts or hook-shaped “sipes” in the 
tread which aid traction, assist stopping and help resist skids. 

Generally the expensive “premium” tires aren’t necessary. They 
often are merely a. device for trading you up to a high-profit pur- 
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LABOR PARTICIPATION leaders in the 1961 Greater Boston United Fund campaign are shown dis- 
cussing plans for the drive with Boone Gross, general chairman. Left to right are Berry Aronson, 
AFL-CIO consultant at the United Fund; Pres. J. William Belanger of the Massachusetts State Labor 
Council; Gross; Sec.-Treas. Kenneth J. Kelley of the AFL-CIO, and Joseph McLaughlin, State AFL- 
CIO vice president and labor consultant to the United Fund. 


TTAWA, ONT.—Inflation in recent years has 

been caused by an investment boom and price 

rises in non-unionized industries—not by union 
wage demands. 

This is the “inescapable” conclusion drawn by 
the Canadian Labor Congress research staff in a 
recent edition of Labor Research. ' 

To combat this type of inflation, the CLC urges 
an end to hold-the-line policies and tight money. 
The Congress’s economists advocate the institu- 
tion of selective controls over investment. 

Labor Research, in an issue entitled “Infla- 
tion,” analyzes price increases since 1945. In 
every case, the bulletin points out, periods of in- 
flation were caused by excessive demand rather 
than excessive costs. 

There is no evidence that inflation has been 
caused by wage increases, the CLC says. Labor 
costs have dropped in some industries and al- 
most without exception unit labor costs (wages 
related to productivity) rose less sharply than 
prices. 

The cost, however, of some goods and services 
were definitely out of line during periods of infla- 
tion, the CLC points out. In some instances 
profits were “unduly” high. Health care, largely 
non-unionized, jumped sharply as did prices in 
the food industry. 


THE MOST UNION-INFLUENCED com- 
ponent of the price index, clothing, increased only 
1 percent between 1955 and 1958. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


I CAN’T SEEM to get my message across: 

Me: “Now, darling, don’t forget to come home 
early Wednesday evening. We're going to the 
Bennetts’ for dinner.” _ 

Him (two days later): “Say, you don’t have 
anything planned for Wednesday night, do you? 
Bill Fletcher’s in town and I asked him to have 
dinner with us.” “ 

Me: “I'd like to see a dress in size 12, please. 
Either black or navy and not over $40.” 

Saleslady: “This yellow and white print would 
be lovely on you, and it’s marked down to 
$89.95.” ; 


“Dear Katie: “I’m so glad you're enjoying 
camp. Are you remembering to brush your teeth 
and change your underwear? Have you written 
to Grandma? Is your cold better?” 

“Dear Mommy: I am having fun. Please send 
me $5 for basket weaving.” 


Me: “Just exactly how much does this car 
cost?” 

Car Salesman: “We can give you a really sen- 
sational deal on this car. When you consider 
the easy monthly installments plus the savings on 
gas and oil . . . say, why don’t you just slip be- 


hind the wheel and drive it around the block? 


Investment Boom, Not Wages. 
Held Causing Canada Inflation 


Also, the CLC points out, wages invariably 
followed price increases. The pattern of the 
past 15 years had prices going up first. 


There were three distinct periods of inflation — 


in the post-war years. 

The first, in 1946-48, was caused primarily by 
the sudden increase in consumer and capital de- 
mand after the war. Money was plentiful, goods 
were not. Prices rose with demand. 

The same thing happened after the Korean 
War. Heavy expenditures inthe western world on 
defense put a great deal of money into the econ- 
omy and prices shot upwards. 


However, the last period, 1955-57, was slight- 


ly different. An investment boom was the culprit. 
“We had a situation in which investors were 
willing and able to invest more capital than there 
were resources and manpower to invest in,” the 
research bulletin states, 
This type of inflation threatens today. 


Tight money does not help the situation, 
What is needed, says the CLC, is selective con- 
trol of investment through variable deprecia- 
tion allowances and the licensing of large capi- 
tal bond issues. 


“In an economy with idle manpower and re- 
sources, the injection of additional money will not 
as a general rule raise prices,” the bulletin holds. 
“The economy is under-employed and more 
money would be used to take up the slack.” 


It All Just Goes into One Ear 
And Keeps Right on Going... 


By Jane Goodsell 


Or better yet, drive it home and show it to the 
kiddies. Isn’t that metallic tweed the most beau- 
tiful upholstery you ever saw in your life?” 


Me: “Honey, would you mind picking up a 
loaf of unsliced egg twist on your way home?” 
Him: “Here’s that rye bread you wanted.” 


“Dear Sir: Please do not send me your book 
club selection for this month, ‘The Sound of 
Bugles.” Thanking you, I remain, yours truly 


“Dear Madam: We are sending you under sep- 
arate cover our book club selection ‘The Sound 
of Bugles.’ Yours very truly .-. .” 


Me: “No, Molly, you can’t have a cookie. You 
can’t have anything to eat. Dinner will be ready 
in ten minutes.” 


Molly: “Can I have a peanut butter sandwich?” 


Me: “How long will it take to repair my iron?” 

Man-behind-the-counter: “You can depend on 
us to do an A-1 job soon as we can get to it. Our 
repairman’s been on half-time lately because his 
wife just came home from the hospital with twin 
boys. Cutest little tykes you ever saw in your 
life...” 
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‘Death Sentence’ to Industry: 


\Glass Un 


New York—The U.S. Dept. 


enterprises by dominating policy 
tion was contained in an officers’ 


ion Hit” 


U.S. Trade Policy 


of State has been charged with 

“arrogantly issuing death sentences” on thousands of American); 
decisions on trade. The accusa-| : 
report to the 14th constitutional F 
convention of the Glass and Ceramic Workers here. E 


In a speciat foreword to the re- 
port, UGCW Pres. Ralph Reiser 
told some 200 delegates to the con- 
yention that ‘their union faces the 
greatest Challenge in its 25-year his- 
tory in developing long-range an- 
swers to the increasingly serious 
menace ‘of foreign imports. 

Reiser noted that imports of 
ceramic tile during 1959 amounted 
to 45 million square feet for a total 
of $18 million, and that window 
plate glass imports during the same 
period totaled 425 million square 
feet for a total of $36 million. Glass 
imports for use in frame mirrors 
and in automobiles accounted for 


Eagles Select 
Doherty for 
Labor Award 


Milwaukee—The Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles has announced that 
its annual Green-Murray award 
will be given this year to William 
C. Doherty, president of the Let- 
ter Carriers and a vice president of 
the AFL-CIO. 

The award, named in honor of 


WILLIAM C, DOHERTY 
Green-Murray Award Winner 


the late presidents of the former 
AFL and the former CIO, is given 
each year by the Eagles to an out- 
standing union leader selected on 
the basis of “leadership and states- 
manship in the field of labor rela- 
tions.” 

Previous recipients of the award 
have been Machinists Pres. A. J 
Hayes, William L. McFetridge, 
president emeritus of the Building 
Service Employes, Pres. George M. 
Harrison of the Railway Clerks 
and Pres. Peter T. Schoemann of 
the Plumbers, 


Award Ceremony Aug. 4 


Doherty will receive the. award 
Aug. 4 at the Eagles’ convention in 
Miami Beach. He will fly from the 
Postal Telegraph & Telephone 
Intl. Congress in Vienna, Austria, 
for the ceremony., 
‘Judge Robert W. Hansen, pro- 
stam director for the Eagles, who 
will present the award, declared 
that Doherty “has certainly earned 
this recognition through a lifetime 
of proven accomplishment and 
achievement on behalf of his fel- 
low workers and fellow men.’ 
The Letter Carriers’ yO 
Who also heads the AFL-CIO Gov- 
ffament Employes Council, has 
been credited with a key role in 
the successful campaign for a pay 
_ Taise for government workers, in- 
cluding overriding by Congress of 
4 presidential veto. He is a mem- 

t of the Eagles, as were William 
Green and Philip Murray. 


an additional 56 million square feet, 
he reported. 

He estimated that imports of 
glass during last year accounted 
for a full-time output of at least 
2,300 production workers, while 
those in the ceramic field were 
equal to the full-time output of 
more than 2,600 workers. 

“We cannot erase the problem of 
imports by just being militant on 
the picket line,” Reiser declared. 
“We cannot stand idly by when im- 
ports take the jobs of our members. 
We have taken steps to protect their 
seniority rights and earning ability. 
Your officers and representatives 
have spent a great amount of time 
working out agreements so that per- 
sonal hardships caused by imports 
have. been eliminated or at least 
minimized.” 

Subsidy Proposed 

One of the resolutions due to 
come before the convention for ac- 
tion provides for a subsidy for 
workers displaced by foreign im- 
ports. It would create an employer- 
employe program of subsidies to 
supplement workers’ earnings with 
sums comparable to the amounts 
lost by virtue of displacement be- 
cause of imports. 


Another major issue facing the 
convention involved the problem 
of automation, which has taken 
a heavy toll of jobs among glass 
and ceramic workers. Most of a 
membership loss of some 12,000 
that has taken place since the 
union’s last convention two years 
ago was attributed by the officers’ 
report to the worsening ‘problem 
of automation. Reiser told dele- 
gates that in a growing economy, 
both technological progress and 
added world trade can improve 
the living standards of working 
people. 


“In a standstill economy, automa- 
tion and imports undermine and 
ultimately destroy these living stand- 
ards,” the UGCW president de- 
clared. “What happens to our 
members, for good or ill, depends 
in part on the policies we enforce 
at the plant level. It also depends 
in part on the principles developed 
at the national level.” He called 
for enlightened action on both 
fronts. 

Trade Policy ‘Chaotic’ 


The officers’ report termed the 


*)State Dept.’s trade policy “chaotic.” 


It held that the nation as a whole 
is threatened with an unfavorable 
balance of trade for the first time 
since 1876, pointing out that the 
United States has become depend- 
ent on far away sources for critical 
raw materials needed both in peace- 
time and in war. Continuing the 
present trend, the report warned, 
might mean defeat in war if: Ameri- 
ca should be isolated from the 
sources of these raw materials. 

The report also struck out at the 
National Labor Relations Board 
citing a dispute the UGCW has had 
with the Jackson Tile Manufactur- 
ing Co. in Mississippi, charging that 
the NLRB is operating in such:a 
manner as to protect the interests 
of industry. 


Texas Unions Boost . 
Retarded Kids Fund 


Austin, Tex.—Sixteen central la- 
bor bodies and seven local unions 
have made contributions to the $3,- 
000 fund which the Texas State 
APL-CIO is raising for the Texas 
Association for Retarded Children, 
State Sec.-Treas. Fred Schmidt said. 


School for Workers here. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING in how management takes time studies and uses them against trade un- 
ion: members is given members of AFL-CIO affiliates during 1960 Industrial Engineering Institutes 
at University of Wisconsin, sponsored jointly by AFL-CIO Dept. of Research and the university’ s 
School for ‘Workers, 


Labor Negotiators Go to School to 
Learn Management Speedup Tricks 


Madison, Wis.—The manner in which management uses time studies, wage incentives and job 
evaluation to reduce legitimate collective bargaining gains was demonstrated to 49 trade union staff 
members at the 1960 AFL-CIO Industrial Engineering Institutes at the University of Wisconsin’s 


The unionists—from 14 national and international unions, two federal labor unions, and the field 


AFL-CIO—attended basic and ad- 
vanced institutes conducted jointly 
by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search and the School for Work- 
ers. 

The basic courses covered time 
study, wage incentives, job evalua- 
tion and wage: determination, while 
the advanced courses were geared 
to collective bargaining of indus- 
trial engineering problems and 
synthetic work standard systems. 

Goal of the annual training 
program is to provide union staff 
members with the information 
needed to effectively represent 
workers faced with the burgeon- 
ing management use of industrial 
engineering methods and prac- 
tices. 

In issuing the call to the training 
sessions, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F, Schnitzler had charged 
management with “arbitrary and 
abusive” use of industrial engineer- 
ing, and said that as.a result “wage 
increases are negated by down- 
grading jobs, increasing work loads 
and lowering incentive earnings.” 


Emphasized Bargaining 
The courses—under the direc- 


tion of Bertram Gottlieb, AFL- 
CIO industrial engineer, and Norris 


Wriston, former president of Brown 
University, said the December tar- 


| get date would help insure the “non- 


partisan approach” of the commis- 
sion by keeping its work “out of 
even indirect involvement in the 
political campaign.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
was one of the 11 leading citi- 
zens appointed by Eisenhower to 
serve on the commission, whose 
work is being financed from pri- 
vate funds and whose inquiry is 
being conducted free of any di- 
rect connection with the federal 
government, 

Wriston wrote Eisenhower that— 
conducting its study with no direct 
connection either with the Adminis- 


* 


staffs of the national and state®— 


Tibbetts of the faculty of the 
School for Workers—placed heavy 
emphasis on the collective bargain- 
ing implications of industrial engi- 
neering, and gave those attending 
the sessions practical training in 
how management makes its engi- 
neering determinations. 

Attending the sessions at the 
School for Workers were staff 
representatives from the Auto 
Workers, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Machinists, Boilermakers, Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers, Meat 
Cutters, Steelworkers, Intl. Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, 
Allied Industrial Workers, Car- 
penters, Upholsterers, Glass 
Bottle Blowers, Pulp-Sulphite 
Workers, and the State, County 
& Municipal Employes. 


Leading authorities in the indus- 
trial engineering field from the 
tradé union movement joined with 
Gottlieb and Tibbetts on the train- 
ing staff. They included: 

Seymour Brandwein, economist 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search; Russell Allen, education di- 
rector for the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept.; Richard Humphreys, 
education and research director for 
the Allied Industrial Workers; Wil- 


National Goals Group 
To Report in December 


A long-term Commission on National Goals, established early 
this year by Pres. Eisenhower to develop a program of national pol- 
icies for the next decade, expects to complete its work and submit 
its report to the President by December. 


In a letter to Pres. Eisenhower, 


Commission Chairman Henry M. 
"os 

tration or either political party— 
the commission is working on a 
“unified and self-contained state- 
ment of the basic elements that 
. . . Should be included‘in the na- 
tional agenda” over the next five 
or 10 years. 


In a reply sent from the vacation 
White House at Newport, R. L, 
Eisenhower said he felt the recom- 
mendations of the committee ‘will 
be most timely,” adding: “I feel 
more strongly than ever that your 
committee has the opportunity to 
make an historic addition to our 
knowledge and understanding of 
the democratic processes and our 
national ideals and purposes.” _ 


liam Kuhl, research and education 
director for the Boilermakers; Ker- 
mit K. Mead, director of the time 
study and engineering division of 
the Auto Workers; Fred Simon of 
the agricultural implement depart- | 
ment of the UAW; and Hy Fish, 
consulting industrial ant from 
Chicago. 


Union-Busting 
Taeties Fail to 
Break Strike 


Philadelphia—A plucky band of 
Oil Workers—their union just over 
a year old—has taken on a sub- 
sidiary of a giant company in what 
the union describes as “a strike for 
survival.” 

“We are all of the opinion that 
this is going to be another so-called 
‘Kohler strike,’” declared William 
J. Wade, Jr., chairman of the 
workmen’s committee at the Sin- 
clair and Valentine Printing Ink 
Co. 

‘The employes of Sinclair and 
Valentine—a subsidiary of the huge 
American-Marietta Co.—voted for 
the Oil Workers by 24 to 6 in-a 
representation election in May of 
1959, 

The new Local 12-398 quickly 
won a one-year contract. 

But the company early this year 
filed for a decertification election. 
This the union won by a 22 to 8 
vote, 

Negotiations on a new contract 
were stalemated from the start. The 
union asked for a wage increase of 
ten cents an hour, based on the 
average union-won increase of 
eight cents and the rising cost of 
living. 

The company offered five cents 
an hour in wages and one-half cent 
in fringe benefits and, the union 
reports, it was a take-it-or-leavé-it 
position. The company offer was 
rejected unanimously and_ the 
workers struck on June 16. 

The union said it soon became 
apparent that, with back-to-work 
appeals and other tactics, the com- 
pany intended to try to destroy the 
union, 

Local 12-398 reports that the 
heavily-mechanized plant is shut 
down tight but, recognizing “this is 
a tough battle,” has appealed for 


the backing of organized labor, 
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GIVING WITH A SMILE, delegates to Newspaper Guild convention in Chicago dig deep for con- 
tributions to AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education. Making COPE donation in center is M. 
Michael Potoker, president of New York Newspaper Guild. Collectors used aprons decorated with 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ new union label. 


Cost-of-Living Sets New Record as 
for 6th Straight Month 


Index Rises 


(Continued from Page 1) 
contract cost-of-living clauses 
are tied to the June CPI. 

A companion report showed 
little change between May and 
June in the spendable earnings and 
buying power of factory workers. 

The purchasing power of factory 
workers, however, is 1.7 percent 
lower than in June of 1959. 

The buying power decline was 
caused by the over-the-year in- 
crease of 1.6 percent in the cost of 
living. The rise of 5 cents in 


Hartnett Hits 
Poor Training 


For Negroes 


Canton, O.—The Negro worker 


’ js handicapped in the constant com- 


petition for jobs at all levels be- 
cause he is “less educated, less 
trained and less skilled,” Sec.-Treas. 
Al Hartnett of the Electrical, Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers told a civil 
rights workshop here. 

The first step in eliminating the 
gap in training, he asserted, is to 
insure that Negro children receive 
public education equal to what is 
given white children. 

“We've got to push vigorously 
against discrimination in educa- 
tion,” he declared. “We've got 
to make sure that federal aid is 
provided for education. We have 
to make certain that vocational 
training is given only in unsegre- 
gated and equal facilities.” - 

The workshop was jointly spon- 
sored by the Canton AFL-CIO 
Council and the Urban League. 

Other speakers included Mayor 
Charles L. Babcock of Canton; 
Pres. W. E. Wycoff of the AFL- 
CIO Coyncil; Don Slaimon, assist- 
ant director of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Civil Rights; J. Carlton Yeldell, 
Urban League labor relations sec- 
retary; and Clarence A. Thomas, 
the league’s executive director. 


Mayor of San Jose 
Is Officer of Union 
Calif. — Paul 


hourly earnings was largely offset 
by a reduction of 0.7 hours in the 
workweek since June last year. 

Arnold Chase, Labor Dept. price 
expert, foresaw there “might not 
be very much change in the index 
next month” and held out hope for 
a decline in the August CPI. 

The June report said that, 
while price hikes for fresh fruits 
and pork accounted for most of 
the 0.2 percent rise from May, 
food prices advanced somewhat 
less than usual. 


The June increase was mod- 
erated, the report said, by seasonal 
declines in such important foods as 
fresh vegetables and eggs. New 
car prices dropped more than 
usual, prices of appliances fell for 
the fifth straight month and furni- 
ture prices declined. 

Prices for services continued to 
rise in June, the report noted, but 
the uptrend has been slower recent- 
ly than in any similar period in 
recent years. 

“Prices for medical care services 
increased less in June—O.1 percent 
—than in any month since March 
1959,” the report said. 

The cost of medical care serv- 
ices had been rising sharply. The 


report showed this item to be 
4.1 percent above June of 1959, 

The June CPI marks an adjust- 
ment point in many union con- 
tracts with escalator clauses. — 

Quarterly adjustments will take 
effect for employes of the Douglas 
and McDonnell aircraft firms and 
for General Electric and Sylvania 
in the electrical field. About 235,- 
000 workers will get a two-cent 
increase and about 115,000 will 
get a one-cent hike. . 

On a semi-annual adjustment, 
mainly in trucking, about 200,- 
000 workers will receive a raise 
of two cents an hour and some 
50,000 will get one cent. 

The June report on net spend- 
able-earnings—after the deduction 
of federal income and social se- 
curity taxes—showed earnings in- 
creased by 18 cents or 0.2 percent 
to $81.59 for a worker with three 
dependents and to $74.03 for a 
worker without dependents. 

The rise was attributed to an in- 
crease of 0.1 hours or six minutes 
in the factory workweek. 

The buying power of this in- 
crease was wiped out by the small 
increase in the cost of living, the 


report observed. 


Manufacturers Criticized: 


Drug Agency Acts — 
To Curb Abuses 


The Food & Drug Administration, criticizing high pressure sales 
tactics of prescription drug manufacturers, has proposed new regu- 
lations aimed at keeping untested medications off the market and 
alerting physicians to possible hazards in the use of some new drugs, 

One of the proposed regulations—providing for federal inspection 


of manufacturing facilities and con- 
trols before a drug can be marketed 
—follows closely recommendations 
made by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.), whose antitrust subcommit- 
tee turned the spotlight on question- 
able practices by drug firms. 

A second proposal, aimed at 
insuring that physicians are ade- 
quately warned of any side-effects 
of new drugs, seeks to deal with 
another problem aired by wit- 
nesses at the Kefauver hearings. 
Testimony by two former medical 
directors of leading drug manu- 
facturers alleged that potential 
hazards of new drugs have been 
minimized or buried in lengthy 
scientific reports which often go 
unread by busy physicians. 

To meet this problem, the Food 
& Drug Administration proposed 
what it described as “sweeping. 
changes” in the labeling of prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Under its proposed regulations, 
the FDA said, “virtually all pre- 
scription drug packages and printed 
matter distributed to physicians to 
promote sale of a drug would be 
required to bear complete informa- 
tion for professional use of the 
drug, including information about 
any side effects or necessary precau- 
tions.” The only exception would 
be for frequently used medicines 
that are already familiar to all doc- 
tors.. j 

Not Now Required 

Present FDA regulations do not 
require such detailed information in 
labeling when the data are available 
in scientific literature or can be 
obtained by the doctor on request. 

The other major regulation 
proposed empowers the FDA to 
keep a new drug off the market 
until the manufacturer’s claims 
“regarding the reliability of man- 
ufacturing methods, facilities and 
controls have been confirmed by 
a factory inspection by the Food 
& Drug Administration.” 

The FDA said it has sometimes 
found on spot inspections that con- 
ditions in manufacturing plants 
were “contrary” to claims made by 
the manufacturer. 


Drug manufacturers and other 


Striking Machinists Vote Down 
‘Insulting’ Pratt & Whitney Offer 


East Hartford, Conn.—Striking Machinists at the Pratt & Whitney jet engine plant of United Air- 
craft have voted, 3,613 to 98, to reject a management contract proposal as “insulting” and to con- 
tinue the strike in effect’since June 8. 

The action came in the wake of an IAM contract agreement ending a four-week strike of 10,500 
Machinists at Lockheed Aircraft’s missiles and space division in California. The agreement was keyed 


to automatic progression in pay‘ 
raises, instead of the unilateral com- 
pany merit rating plan that triggered 
the walkout; and a money package 
averaging an extra 23 cents an hour 
over a two-year period, the union 
said. 

Similar IAM settlements a 
were approved by lodges represent- 
ing 9,000 Lockheed workers at Ma- 
rietta, Ga.; 1,000 at Solar Aircraft 
in San Diego, Calif.; 750 at Good- 
year Aircraft, Phoenix, Ariz.; and 
1,360 at the Pratt & Whitney re- 
search and development center in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


In East Hartford, members of 
IAM Lodge 1746 angrily rejected 
a management proposal that was 
called worse than one the lodge 
refused to accept last December. 
Besides failing to meet union re- 
quests for job security, it con- 
tained two more regressive de- 
mands, according to a negotia- 
tions report by John K. Main, 


| senior IAM business agent. 

As part of the strike settlement, 
Main said, management refused to 
rehire 43 strikers, and demanded 
that all strikers be “herded into a 
parking lot like cattle” to register 
for assignment to jobs, if and when 
available. 

All negotiations to end the: strike 
of 20,000 Machinists at two Pratt 
& Whitney plants in East Hartford 
and Manchester, Conn.; two Hamil- 
ton Standard plants in Windsor 
Locks and Broad Brook, Conn.; and 
5,000 members of the Auto Work- 
ers at Sikorsky Aircraft division 
plants in Bridgeport and Stratford, 
Conn., have come to a halt. 

IAM officers were served with a 
National Labor Relations Board no- 
tice stating that Pratt & Whitney 
management has asked the board to 
hold a representation election. A 
company union is conducting a 
drive among non-striking workers. 


At the Sikorsky plants, the NLRB 


set Aug. 29 as the date of a hearing 
on company charges that the UAW 
is guilty of unfair labor practices. 
The union asked that the hearing be 
delayed until after an election, but 
the labor board refused. The Auto 
Workers challenged a so-called in- 
dependent union to join it in secur- 
ing an election as soon as possible. 


Pittsburgh Glass Co. 
Contract Extended 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Thé Glass 
Workers and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. have extended their <ur- 
rent contract by one year, to Feb: 
16, 1962. The extension came eight 
months before the pact was to have 
expired. 


The extension agreement pro- 
vides wage increases of 4 cents an 
hour for all workers not under ,in- 
centive or bonus plans, effective 


interested parties have been given 
60 days to submit written com. 
ments on the proposed regulations, 

Commenting on the proposed 
regulations, FDA Commissioner 
George P. Larrick declared: 

“The large number of new med- 
ications has made it increasingly 
difficult for doctors and pharma- 
cists to keep adequately informed 
about them. We are hopeful that 
the proposed regulations will im. 
prove the communication of vitally 
necessary information and bring 
about a general improvement in 
drug promotion practices. At the 
same time, they should furnish a 
basis for more effective government 
|}control where necessary.” 

An FDA spokesman added 
that the proposed labeling 
.changes “would correct a tend- 
ency on the part of some manu- 
facturers to describe to physicians 
the merits of a drug without giv- 
ing information regarding its haz- 
ards and the special precautions 
necessary for maximum safety 
and effectiveness.” 


Aptitude Test 


Ruled Invalid 
In Promotion 


Paramount, Calif—A high score 
on a psychological aptitude test is 
not. sufficient evidence to justify 
promotion of a spray machine op- 
erator with three years of experi- 
ence over an operator with 13 years’ 
experience, an arbitrator has ruled, 


in a precedent-making decision in- 
volving seniority in promotions, 
ruled in favor of the Brick & Clay 
Workers and against the Pacific Tile 
& Porcelain Co. here. 


Seniority Threatened 

The company started a psycho- 
logical testing program eight years 
ago among supervisors and techpi- 
cians. Last year it attempted to 
introduce its “pseudo-scientific pan- 
acea” into the Local 487 bargain- 
ing unit. The union feared that the 
final result of such tests would elim- 
inate seniority in promotions. It 
carried a test case to arbitration. 

Doctors of philosophy in indus- 
trial psychology testified as expert 
witnesses for both union and com- 
pany. 

Management claimed that a 
high score on an abstract psycho- 
logical test—placing pencil dots 
in circles and tracing lines 
through a maze—was justifica- 
tion for passing over an operator 
with long experience on the job. 
The tests proved that a junior 
operator had more mechanical 
aptitude than the senior bidder, 
management said, 


Union witnesses asserted that test 
results should not have more weight 
in promotions than experience, 
ability to do the job, and seniority. 

Cites Fatal Weaknesses 

The arbitrator said in his deck 
sion that “testing for aptitudes @ 
abstract fashion . . . suffers from 


termining ability and fitness for # 
promotion to a specific job” undef 
a union contract, 

He upheld management's right @ 
use tests for ability, but ruled that 
the company here did not give ade 
quate weight to other kinds of evr 
dence, and did not rely on tests 


next February, 


“having a reasonably clear relatioh 


Arbitrator George H. Hildebrand, 


fatal weaknesses when used for de 


ship to the requirements of the job” 
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Moore, member of two un- 
fons, has been elected mayor | 
| 
: of San Jose for a two-year | 
Moore has served six 
. years | 
| 
on the city council. He is a 
| | 
member of Local 332, Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical | | 
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Joins with Screen Actors: ©. 


AFTRA Approves 
Joint Bargaining 


A major stride toward labor unity among television performers 
was taken when some 160 delegates to the annual convention of the 


Television and Radio Artists voted to accept the Screen Actors 
Guild’s proposals for joint — and administration of 


contracts. 


AFTRA’s action cleared the way 
for a united approach in impending 
negotiations. The current two-year 
contracts with all three television 
networks expire Nov. 15, with talks 
expected to open about Sept. 15. - 

SAG, which is now taking a mail 
referendum on specific proposals 
for closer cooperation between the 
two unions, welcomed AFTRA’s 
action and expressed confidence it 
would “solve the problems between 
the two. unions.’ 

SAG’s main proposal called for 
“joint negotiation and administra- 
tion of collective bargaining con- 
tracts in the field of all TV com- 
mercials (live, tape and film) and 
in the field of TV entertainment 
programs made on video tape.” 

AFTRA also approved the addi- 
tional SAG proposals for study of 
possible interchangeability of per- 
formers’. union cards and the prac- 
ticality of allowing cross-crediting 
for pension and welfare fund pur- 

es. 

The SAG proposals and the 
AFTRA’s acceptance came in wake 
of a jointly-sponsored study on the 
practicability of organic merger 
which David L. Cole, nationally 
prominent arbitrator, issued last 
January. 

Cole’s recommendation of full 
merger and, short of that, a possi- 
ble working arrangement, was met 
with “reservations” by SAG. 

AFTRA said after its conven- . 
tion action that it hoped the 
approval of the SAG proposals 
‘would lead to “such a successful | 
limited partnership” that it ulti- 
mately could be expanded. to the 
‘unions’ full jurisdiction. © 


Colé in his report observed that 
performers holding dual or multiple 
memberships had a strong desire for 
one union as early as 1938. 

The rise of television and its im- 
pact on broadcasting and union 
membership have brought the prob- 
lem to a head. The use of video 
tape—which is neither live nor film 
—has increased the overlapping 


| radio contract demands were the 


Welfare Fund. 


membership of SAG and AFTRA 


Meany to Arbitrate 
Barge Captain Dispute 


New: York—A five-day strike of 750 barge captains has ended 
here, following agreement between the Seafarers and the Maritime 
Union to submit the issues involved in the walkout to AFL-CIO 


Pres. George Meany. 
The strike followed refusal of 


and their membership has become 
concentrated in Hollywood and 
New York. 

While relations with the SAG 
and the shaping of television and 


chief items before the AFTRA con- 
vention, the delegates also: 

@ Reelected actress Virginia 
Payne—the Ma Perkins of radio 


fame—to a second one-year term as! ff 


unpaid president. 

@ Heard Executive Sec. Donald 
F. Conaway report a membership 
increase of 2,891 to a total of 
nearly 16,000. 

@ Voted the coveted George 
Heller Memorial Award of a life- 
time gold membership card to I. S. 
Becker, a Columbia Broadcasting 
System vice-president. Becker, the 
first management representative to 
be so honored, was cited for his; 
work as industry chairman of the 
six-year old AFTRA Pension and 


. @ Listened to Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell appeal for labor-man- 
agement talks Beyond the bargain- 
ing table. Mitchell said the nation 
must end prejudices based on age, 
race, color and religion. He urged 
the broadcasting industry to war on 
the “mediocrity” of some television 
programs and thereby ward off pub- 
lic control. 

@ Applauded a report that 
AFTRA became the first perform- 
ers union to establish jurisdiction 
in the field of pay television. 
AFTRA and the Musicians signed 
a pact with the Intl. Telemeter 
Corp., a Paramount Pictures sub- 
division, for the recent production 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Con- 
sul.” 

@ Charged in a resolution that 
many broadcasters “have failed to 
live up to their promises” in public 
service programming and urged 
that broadcasters be made to give 
an accounting when their licenses 
come ‘up for renewal. 

‘@ Decided to hold their next 
convention in Detroit. 


the Harbor Carriers of the Port 


of New York, which operate the‘ 
city’s sand and gravel scows, to rec- 
ognize the barge’ captains after they 
voted to switch affiliation from the 
NMU to the SIU. Prior to the 
Captains’ move to change affilia- 


World Fete Honors 
AFL-CIO TV Film 


A film from the AFL-CIO 
public service television se- 
ries, “Americans at Work,” 
was cited for its “excellent 
qualities” by the third an- 
nual Intl. Labor Film Festi- 
«| val in Stockholm, Sweden. 

The AFL-CIO. entered . 
only the Musicians’ episode, 
| which depicts both jazz and 
classical musicians at work. 
The film also stresses the role 
of the Musicians in main- 
taining employment for its 
‘members as a means of pre-— 
] Serving and encouraging mu- 


sical talent. 


.| Pres. 


| ground that the AFL-CIO presi- 


tion, the barge operators had a 
contract with Local 335 of the 
NMU’s United Marine Division. 


Under the terms of the settle- 
ment, worked out in an all-night 
meeting between Peter M. Mc- 
Gavin, assistant to Meany, and 

_ representatives of the two unions, 
the question of affiliation will be 
submitted to the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, whose findings will be “final 
and binding on both parties.” 

Meany is scheduled to meet with 

SIU Pres. Paul Hall and NMU 

Joseph Curran, contingent 

upon their return to this country 
from overseas trips. 

_ Meany’s intervention had been 

requested by the NMU on the 


dent is the chief administrator of 
the no-raiding ‘provisions of the 
federation’s constitution. The NMU 
had contended that the move by 
the” barge captains to the Seafarers 
constituted a violation of the ban 


BADGE IS PINNED on Typographical Union Pres. Elmer Brown (right) by Bookbinders’ Pres. Joseph 
Denny at Bookbinders’ convention in Chicago. Brown issued plea for unity among all unions in graphic 
arts field to counter threat of newspaper mergers and growing assault on graphic arts unions. 


Bookbinders’ Convention Endorses 
Federation of All Printing Trades 


Chicago—Support for unity among unions in the printing trades — was registered at the 
31st biennial convention of the Bookbinders here. 
Delegates approved a resolution reaffirming action taken by the 1940 convention calling for a single 
federation of all unions in the printing industry. 
The resolution passed at the current convention specifies that the Newspaper Guild and the unaffili- 


ated Lithographers be included in?— 


any federation of graphic arts 
unions. 

The delegates, at the closing 
session, revoked earlier conven- 
tion action on a per capita tax 
increase. A 25-cent boost was 
shelved in favor of a 15-cent hike 
to go into effect Feb. 1, 1961. 
The per capita tax increase is 
subject to a referendum vote of 
the international union’s 60,000 
members. 


Tied to the increase was a pro- 
vision that $15,000 be set aside to 
defray convention expense in the 
future so parleys can be held in 
smaller cities. 


Final Vote Unanimous 


After action on the increase, 
Pres. Joseph Denny said “Now 
we’ve got real harmony.” Small 
and large locals of the union had 
wide differences of opinion on the 
size of the boost. The final vote 
for the 15-cent increase was unani- 
mous. 

Denny’s salary was raised from 
$16,500 to $17,500 a year. The 
annual salaries of Sec.-Treas. Wes- 
ley A. Taylor and First Vice Pres. 
John Connolly were also raised $1,- 
000; Taylor to $17,000 and Con- 
nolly to $12,500. 

The delegates approved constitu- 

tional changes to meet requirements 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act and 
called for repeal of the law. They 
voted support of the AFL-CIO civil 
rights program, medical care for the 
aged, $1.25 an hour minimum wage 
and called for an end to discrimi- 
nation of workers on the basis of 
age. 
They also called for federal 
standards in unemployment in- 
surance, backed the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education 
and called for investigation of 
violence against unions. Dele- 
gates urged a probe of delaying 
tactics in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and called for leg- 
islation insuring the right of a 
member to sue for damages when 
his employer deliberately violates 
the contract. 

Other resolutions covered tax re- 
form, setting up an educational pro- 
gram, jurisdiction matters, industry 
improvements, job safety and a 
guaranteed annual wage. 

Defeated were proposals to set up 


on raiding. 


change the name of the interna- 
tional to include bindery women, 
and restrictions on setting up new 
locals. 
Kenneth J. Brown, Lithograph- 
ers’ president, said more than lip 
service to the idea of unity in the 
printing industry is needed. He 
offered to have the Lithographers’ 
organization director meet with a 
Bookbinder representative to form 
a joint organization plan. Denny 
said he hoped such a plan could be 
worked out. 

Rep. Roman Pucinski (D-Ill) 


said a codification of the nation’s 


Aug. 29. 
The appeal for labor support 


labor laws is needed to bring 
some sense and reason into our 
labor legislation. He said: 

“What we have done is to create 
a situation where we have a full 
employment act for the labor law- 
yers of America.” 

Pres. Reuben G. Soderstrom of 
the Hlinois State AFL-CIO reviewed 
legislative accomplishments of Illi- 
nois labor. 

Other speakers included Peter M. 
McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany; presidents of 
other printing trades unions, and 
several employers. 


Labor Asked to Boost 
Handicapped Job Stamp 


Organized labor has been urged to give its “enthusiastic support” 
to the promotion and use of a 4-cent “Employ the Handicapped” 
commemorative stamp which will be issued by the Post Office Dept. 


for the project came from Pres. 


Gordon M. Freeman of the Intl.$ 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
who is serving as vice chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

In letters to the officers of all 
state’ central bodies, Freeman 
pointed out that Governors’ Com- 
mittees in each of the states are 
arranging special ceremonies in 
their respective state capitols on 
Aug. 29, and urged that “the labor 
movement in your state lend its full 


recognition throughout the state.” 


Freeman, who serves on. the 
President’s committee by desig- 
nation of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, also urged all labor or- 
ganizations to order large quanti- 
ties of these stamps from their 
local postmasters for future use. 


The IBEW president said there 
will be no second printing of the 
stamp, adding that advance orders 
placed now will cause an increase 
in the planned run of 120 million 
stamps. He called the commemor- 
ative stamp a “once-in-a-lifetime” 
boost for the program of employing 
the physically handicapped, and 
urged state bodies to “make the 
most of it.” 

In support of the program for 
employing the handicapped, in 


a study for a pension plan, to 


support to this event and assure its |' 


essay contest among high school 
students, each state body awarded 
prizes which included a trip to 
Washington and a visit to the AFL- 
CIO Union-Industries Show for the 
winners. The state contest winners 
were introduced to Meany and 
Pres. Eisenhower who officiated at 
the opening of the annual show 
staged by the AFL-CIO Union 
Label & Service Trades Dept. 
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In Wake ‘af Contig hnlenac Soiudal: 


Ree | 


UAW Demands Full Probe of 
Chrysler Contract-Out Policy 


Detroit—A sweeping reappraisal of Chrider Corp.’s ‘icoutractiag oul” policies has been demanded 
by the Auto Workers in the wake of the resignation of Chrysler Pres. William C. Newberg on conflict- 


of-interest grounds. 


Newberg stepped down as head of the nation’s third largest automobile manufacturing firm and re- | f 
paid the company $450,000 after it was disclosed that he held secret financial interests in numerous | 


4% 


concerns under contract to Chrys- 
ler. 

The UAW’s Seanad for action 
came from Vice Pres. Norman Mat- 
thews, director of the union’s Chrys- 
ler Dept., in a letter to the com- 
pany’s new president, L. L. Colbert, 


former chairman of the board of. 


directors which brought about New- 
berg’s resignation. 

Matthews, lashing out at New- 
berg’s “questionable practices” in 
giving to other firms work previ- 
ously performed in Chrysler 
plants, offered to turn over to the 
company all data in the UAW’s 
possession which “indicate that 
the contracting of work to out- 
side vendors has appeared to be 
unjustified.” 


The union official emphasized 
that “it is not the policy or practice 
of the UAW to become involved in 
intra-corporation differences at the 
management level,” but said that the 
conflict-of-interest exposure “is a 
matter of most immediate and ur- 
gent concern” to Chrysler employes 
since it involved the loss of jobs as 
the result of contracting out work. 


Employment Down Sharply 

Citing the fact that Chrysler em- 
ployment has nosedived from 135,- 
000 in 1956 to 67,000 last month, 
Matthews asserted: 

“We recognize that some of this 
decrease is due to automation, but 
the inescapable fact remains that a 


substantial proportion of it is due 


Scholarships Awarded 
By William Green Fund 


Columbus, O.—Income from 


a $100,000 grant made by the 


William Green Memorial Fund as an enduring memorial to the 
long-time president of the former AFL will again finance two under- 
graduate scholarships and two graduate fellowships at Ohio State 


University. 


Undergraduates who will receive? 


grants to cover their expenses dur- 
ing the 1960-61 academic year are: 

@ Loyd E. Lee, an honor stu- 
dent who has a record of almost 
perfect grades while working his 
way through college, will use the 
grant to finance his junior year this 
fall. Lee’s occupational goal is col- 
lege teaching. 

@ Gerald L. Soliday, beginning 
his senior year, is another self-sup- 
porting student who has made his 
mark academically. The -son of a 
truck driver, he plans to continue 
his studies at the graduate level in 
the field of historical research. A 
professor described him as “one of 
the very best young men whom I 
have taught in any university—avid 
for learning, courageous in his 
search for truth. .. .” 

Chosen for graduate fellowships 
at the university were: 

@ Paul J. Cox, the son of a coal 
miner, has been interested in the 
labor movement since he was a boy. 
The selection committee says he 
“gives every promise of achieving 
distinction as a graduate student be- 
cause of the excellent quality of his 
work, his intellectual curiosity, his 
high ideals, and his great identifi- 
cation with the problems and the 
work of the labor movement as a 
whole.” 

® William S. Westbrook, who is 
working to complete his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree, has been an in- 


John E. Mara to 
Head Boot Union 


Boston—John E. Mara, 39, re- 
gional director of the western di- 
vision of the Boot.and Shoe Work- 
ers, has been elected to the union’s 
presidency by unanimous vote of 
the general executive board, to suc- 
ceed his father, the late John J. 
Mara. 

The unanimous vote of the board 
was announced by Joseph W. Mac- 
Gonigal, BSWU executive vice pres- 
ident, who had taken over the pro 
tem presidency pending the election 
of a new president. 

MacGonigal said it was his wish 
that Mara’s name be placed in nom- 
ination, and said the board’s unan- 
imous action will mean “uninter- 
rupted continuity of the union’s 
basic principles.” 


structor at Ohio University in Ath- 
ens and has completed his MA de- 
gree in labor economics. His rec- 
ommendations state that he has “a 
tremendous amount of natural abil- 
ity, a fine analytical mind and was 
one of the best economics students 
in the graduate school at Ohio Uni- 
versity.” 

Alma Herbst, chairman of the 
William Green Memorial Scholar- 
ship and Fellowship Committee at 
Ohio State University, which ad- 
ministers the grant, wrote AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany: 


“The members of the commit- 
tee again wish to convey to you 
their enthusiasm over the stu- 
dents who have received and who 
are now accepting the new Wil- 
liam Green Scholarship and Fel- 
lowship awards.” 


to contracting work out to other ji 


companies, prompted in many in- 
stances not by the best interests of 
the corporation and the workers 
but by the opportunity of some 
company officials to benefit person- 
ally and substantially at the expense 
of both the corporation and the 
workers.” 


The UAW in the past, he said, 
“raised questions in a number of 
instances” about the contracting 
out of Chrysler work “which did — 
not appear to be, by any stretch 
of the imagination, justifiable 
from the point of view of eco- 
nomic and efficient operation.” 


Each time the union protested, he 
said, Chrysler officials “took refuge 
in the principle of ‘managerial pre- 
rogatives.’ ” 

Matthews called on Chrysler to: 

@ Conduct a “complete review” 
of company purchasing policies 
“and an investigation of all per- 
sonnel connected in any way with 
or responsible for purchasing.” 

e@ “Return . .. all work to 
Chrysler plants where facilities and 
manpower are available.” 

@ Make available to the UAW 
all information in the company’s 
possession which would indicate 
those instances where the “deter- 
mining factor” in the farming out 
of work was “conflict of interest on 
the part of any company executive, 
rather than economy and effi- 
ciency.” 

@ Reimburse Chrysler workers 
for lost wages if they were made 
jobless because of “unethical prac- 
tices on the part of any Chrysler 
executive.” 


The UAW official noted that 
a recent financial report by the 
company showed that nearly 60 
cents of every sales dollar re- 
ceived by Chrysler went to in- 
dependent suppliers, adding that 
“it appears to us there is a wide 
area for intensive and penetrating 
investigation.” 


Transport Service Union 


Asks Strong Rights Law 


Chicago—The 100 delegates to the 12th biennial convention of 
the Transpart Service Employes voted support of the entire AFL- 
CIO legislative program, called on both parties to support strong 
civil rights action and elected officers to four-year terms during four 
days of sessions at the Morrison Hotel here. 


Officers to be installed Aug. 1® 


are Pres. Eugene E. Frazier, (in- 
cumbent), Chicago; Executive Vice 
Pres. Walter P. Davis, New York; 
Vice Pres. J. P. Covington, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Vice Pres. A. O. 
Maxwell, New York; and Sec.- 
Treas. Richard S. Hamme, Boston. 
Installing officer will be the 
Transport Service Employes’ Gen- 
eral Counsel Leon M. Despres, al- 
derman from Chicago’s 5th Ward. 
The delegates, representing 
8,000 members in the U.S., voted 
support for the “sit-in” demon- 
strations in the South, approved 
of the “Eisenhower Administra- 
tion foreign policy as dealing 
with Cuba’s Castro,” called for 
aid to the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world and set up a 
committee to rewrite the union’s 
constitution to bring it in line 
with the new labor law. 
Frazier said the union doesn’t 
agree with the Landrum-Griffin 
Act and hopes for its repeal. He 


said the Transport Service Em- 
ployes’ parley did not endorse any 


presidential candidates. Frazier 
said the delegates chose to wait 
until after the AFL-CIO General 
Board makes its decision. 

The union represents red caps, 
porters and other railroad and air 
line workers, some tobacco and 
chemical workers. 

Frazier said the organization 
plans to expand its unionizing work 
in the airline industry. He said the 
growing union lists Sen. Paul Doug- 
las (D-lil.) as one of its first spon- 
sors. Frazier said Douglas was 
teaching at the University of Chi- 
cago when he encouraged forma- 
tion of the Transport Service Em- 


ployes. 


Speakers included George Brown 
and R. J. Thomas, assistants to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; 
Theodore Brown, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. on Civil 
Rights; Boyd W. Wilson, Steelwork- 
ers representative; AFL-CIO Re- 
gional Dir. Daniel Healy; and 
Aaron Aronin, field director, Jewish 
Labor Committee of Chicago. 


Misfortune Teller! 
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Unemployment Clouds! 
Ike’s Balance Sheet 


The Eisenhower Administration has conceded that unemployment | 
levels-are running higher than expected. a 


Treasury Sec. Robert B. Anderson and Budget Dir. Maurice H. 
Stans described as “particularly gratifying” the $1.1 billion surplus % 


K 
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a balance sheet report. in which § 


for the fiscal year which ended? 
June 30, pe 
The report also. revealed that 
unemployment trust fund expend- 
itures fotaled $2.737 billion or 
some $353 million over the level 
estimated by the government last 
January. 

A Budget Bureau spokesman ex- 
plained that unemployment com- 
pensation payments were higher 
than foreseen because joblessness 
had exceded expectations. 

There were 4.4 million jobless in 
June, according to the latest gov- 
ernment figures. The key rate of 
unemployment, adjusted for season- 
al influences, jumped from 4.9 per- 
cent in May to 5.5 percent in June. 
This rate has ben exceeded only in 
recession years, 

While the Labor Dept.’s job re- 
port attributed the sharply increased 
totals of employed and unemployed 
to the influx of teenagers and the 
end of the school year, a com- 
panion report on jobless pay claims 
sounded a warning. 

Unemployment compensation 
recipients in mid-June totaled 1.7 
million, a level nearly 20 percent 
higher than in June of 1959. 

The jobless pay totals tend to 
understate the problem since they 
omit those unemployed who are in- 
eligible for payments and those who 
exhausted their payments. 

The budget report for the 1959- 
60 fiscal year thus underscored the 
Labor Dept.’s employment report. 

The balance sheet showed the 
federal government took in $78.4 
billion and spent $77.3 billion— 
leaving a surplus of $1.1 billion. 
This was five times the $217,000 
surplus predicted in January. 

President Eisenhower, from his 


McSorley Named 
Aide to Haggerty 


William J. McSorley, Jr., has 
been appointed to the post of as- 
Sistant to Pres. C. J. (Neil) Hag- 
gerty of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. 

McSorley had been assistant di- 


cal Education since the merger. A 
member of the Asbestos Workers 
and the Lathers, McSorley joined 
the staff of the former AFL Labor’s 
League for Political’ Education at 
its founding in 1948. 

He also: served as building and 
construction trades adviser to the 
Marshall Plan and to the successor 


Mutual Security Agency. 


rector of the Committee on Politi-|_ 


vacation headquarters in New- @ 
port, R. I., welcomed the report 
as an “encouraging turnaround” | 
from last year’s deficit of $12.4 
billion. i 
Eisenhower said “this demon-§ 
stration of fiscal responsibility not 
only reinforces economic strength 
here at home, but reaffirms to the # 
world that the United States in 
tends to run its financial affairs on 7 
a sound basis.” ; 
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Anderson and Stans said in a@% 
joint statement that the shift froma 
last year’s recession-caused deficit 
was “aided by the vigorous res 
bound of our economy and by ef- 
forts of many who joined in the@ 
President’s determination to restore™ 
financial order in the government’s# 
affairs.” : 

Observers noted the Eisenhowet™ 
Administration over its reign haga 
spent. $18.3 billion more than iff 
took in. 


Dinner to Celebrate 
Social Security Law 


Chicago — The AFL-CIO 
will sponsor a dinner at the 
Drake Hotel here Aug. 14 
commemorating the 25th an- 
niversary of the signing of 
the Social Security Act by 
Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Speakers at the affair will 
be AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany; present Social Securi- 
ty Commissioner William I. 
Mitchell; and former Com- 
missioners Dr. Charles L 
Schottland, John W. Tram- 
burg, and Arthur J, Altmeyer. 

The dinner, which will 
come on the eve of the AFL- 

- CIO Executive Council meet- 
ing, will be one of a series of 
special events being held by 
many groups across the nation 
to mark the first quarter cen- 
tury of social security’s ex- 
istence, 
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